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“Proclaim Liberty throughdut all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof” 





CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. ® 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of « war, 


IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
with, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 


stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
@ foreign power, . . . It is a war power. TI say it satan 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and xust CARRY IT ox, ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
&n invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and marriaL POWER TAKES fua 
PLACE OF THEM, When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to emam 
Cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J.Q. Apaws, 
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JULY 11, 1862. 


A eres erate, 


WHOLE NO. 1646. 





——— 


Aefuge of Oppression. | 


ANTI-ABOLITION MOVEMENT. 


s adopted 
very Democratic Mass Meeti 
New York, on Tuesday 

n e auspices 
1 1. That in the 7 
<i ontry is 


dations of our Constituti 


ee 7 ap ng aside all prejudices and attachments, 
; eels i party or locality, to devote his energies, 
tune, and if need be, his life, to the preserva- 
he defence, and the perpetuity of the Ameri- | 
: ( Annlause.) 

7 : + ‘I ad the dangers which imme- 
stely thre ar the Union, we find two fallacies at- | 
npting to accomplish the work of destruction. | 
ne being that of secession culminating in the 

n of Southern citizens, who by force of arms 


have attac ked t 
e ¢ 


1: the 


lare their enmity to the ( 


ent which is the holy 





ns 


uns. 
That while the Govern 





t 18 our duty as { 






1; and that in th 





of Fernando Wood & Co. :— 


involved in civil war and the 


en. it is the duty of every American 


he glorious fabric which our fathers 
ther being that of Abolition, (loud 
) which has induced Northern disunionists to 


ng the first-named class of foes to 


ryment, and defend it from all enemies at home 
is national emergency, 


; ways, tending to national bankruptcy and individu- 
at a semi-treasonable, pro-sla-| “@Y® g ptcy and individu 


ng, held at Cooper Insti- | 
evening, July Ist, 1862, 


resent crisis, when our 


on are in danger of be- 


‘onstitution, that noble 
bond of brotherhood of 


ment is engaged in the 


‘itizens to sustain our 











coal elings of mere passion or resentment, 
we should recollect only our duty to the whole coun- 
try; that this war should not be waged on our part 
iny spirit of oppression, or for any purpose of 
iuest or subjugation, or of overthrowing or inter- 
17 with the rights or established institutions of | 
States, but to defend and maintain the supremacy 
f the Constitution, and to preserve the Union, with | 
all the dignity, equality, and rights of the several | 
States unimpaired ; and as soon as these objects are | 
accomplished, the war ought to cease. (Cheers.) 
{ Th it, in dealing with the other class of foes to 
the Union, it becomes every citizen to bear in mind 


the advice of the fathers 
mands of Washington, they 


the Union is the main pillar of our real indepen- 


dence, the support of our tr 


peace abroad, our safety, our prosperity, our liberty. 
(Applause) That as this is the point in our politi- 
al fortress against which the batteries of internal 
and external enemies will be most constantly and ae- 


tively (often covertly and ir 
should cherish a cordial, hab 
tachment to it, aceustoming 

speak of it as the palladium 
and prosperity, watching fo 


jealous anxiety, discountenaneing whatever may 
suggest even @ suspicion that it can in any event be 
abandoned, and frowning upon the first dawning of | 


any attempt to alienate 


any 


from the rest, or to enfeeble 


now link together the va 
That toward the preservatio 
s requisite not only that we 





i 
as is now exhibited at the S¢ 
hibit 








resist with care the spirit 
principles, however specior 
pl 
Dp 





ase. ) 
lans, hewspapers and 
oninances are operative 


ition to its acknowledged authority, such 


ted at the North in personal liberty bills and 
neonstitutional legislation, but also that we 


Phat in the doctrine 


Obeying the sage com- 
should remember that 


anquillity at home, our 





isidiously) directed, we 
itual, and immovable at- | 
ourselves to think and | 
of our political safety | 
r its preservation with 


portion of our country 
the sacred ties which 
rious parts. (Cheers.) 
n of our Government it 
discountenance irregu- 


uth, and has been ex- 


of innovation upon its 
is the pretext. (Ap- 

of leading Radical | 
orators, that Secession 
to destroy the Union | 





great and prolonged applause), we recognize <a 


onovation on those principles, which has been char- 


acterized by a member of tk 
ad and abet the Southern 

iesigned to be hostile to 
plans of the Emancipation 


ie Cabinet as tending to 
Confederates, and which 
the Union. That in the 
League, composed of cer- | 


tain distinguished radical leaders of the Republican | 


party, to exclude from the Union 


not abolish slavery, 
in Union. That in the 


power above the Constitu 


abolishing slavery by its means, 


plan to take away the right 
that in all the plans and sc 
‘an see nO patriotism, no | 
that they are clearly, thou 


ejually with the plans of the 


rthrow the Constitutic 
4 new government. 


(Cheers.) 


That to such measures of the Administration 
int with the Constitution, we will 
rty support; that the prompt 
nt in revoking the proclamations 
enerals should receive the appro- 


4 may be conson 
at all times vield a hear 
ation ofthe Preside 
ocertain abolition G 
dation of all conservative, 
‘rom whom our government 
mM men and means 
te continual 
{he attention of the 
temnt 


to carry 





che "ng)—in the field for t 
“at0n, and for no other ¢ 
5. That the 

Union have 

“ )—and will 

t : 


wae iT Vy toric 


deserve a 

5 og Praises; and 
Wil buit 
Wives 


tende 


should 
1 monuments to th 
and children shall be 
"Y cared for, as the 
guardianship, 
to the leaders of 
rs of the 

and of th a 
applause : 








attacks of al 


llleck for hi 
ae not enliste 
Conse} 
}- “stitution and the 
2On Of the 


Y rk 


dom or 


Men as 
ven as the sun ever shone 
‘. That this is 


wes in supposing that ministers of all denominations in 
and — ©; that the negro race are not entitled to} New England, exceptthe Roman Catholic and Epis- 
- soci ‘not to be admitted (cheers) to political copalian, are like the above-named gentlemen of 
ttn du. “quality with the white race, but that it is} the Methodist, Orthodox and Baptist orders. “ Pa- 
‘tes uty to treat them with kindness and considera-| cificus ” remarks = the truly heathen spirit which 
Giue inferior and dependent race; that the} seems to animate the t body of the New En- 
and Ao the several States to determine the position | gland Con tional clergy, but he evidently 
ets uties of the race is a sovereign right, and the judges the w by a few. arious denominations 
aera of the Constitution require us, as loyal citi-| are ational in their church government, and 

~ Rot to interfere therewith. (Cheers.) agp st be included in your correspondent’s 


on principles of tyranny over 
those 7. eee ey ° a! ¢ . 
who differ from majorities In views of right. 


pressing of the 


soldiers comprising the armies of the 
merited the nation’s thanks—(“ That’s 


us return we will meet them with re- 


That we tender 
. reat armies of the East 
the West, to Gen. Geo. B. McClellan—(great 
three cheers.—Calls of “ 
ses, and “ Put him out ”)—for the skill and 
: which planned the campaigns, and for that calm 
POSSession which he has exhibited under the base 
fought th ~olitionists, while he has himself bravely 

lent. Ue™y under great obstacles, and to Gen. 
s brilliant suecesses; that our armies 
d in any other cause than that of the 
Union; and that the allega- 
Abolitionists, that the soldiers of New 
fighting for negro free- 


or of the country are 
T negro equality, dishonors as good and brave 


all States which do | 


Wwe see an attack upon the Ameri- 
proposition to erect a war 


tion, for the purpose of | 
we find another 
s of American citizens. 
hemes of radicalism we 
oyalty, no honesty, but 
gh insidiously, designed 
Southern disunionists, 
om and erect in its place 


Union-loving citizens, 
derives its chief support 
on the war; and that 


he Union and the Con- 
ause. 


nation’s care, and upon 
they fall in the cause, we 
eir memories, while their 
a precious legacy to be 


objects of the nation’s 
our hearty thanks 


Abraham Lin- 


upon. 


Seed a Government of white men (great 
tPlause), and was established exclusively for the 


| tion, and that the people, already: burdened enor- 


| their brethren as they return here, and ask—for what 


negro question upon | 
, country, and the constant at 
‘4 Congress and elsewhere, to connect the 
vost to slavery with the work of the army, is an 
hors out brave and gallant brothers—(immense 


_ 8. That the wholesale extravagance, the ptunaer- | 
ing by contractors (“ good”), the waste of means, 
which is also indirectly a. waste of blood and life 
(“good”), which have so frequently appeared in 
the conduct of the war, as exposed by soars 
of Congress, Committees on claims, and in other 


al impoverishment, demand our profound condemna- 


mously, yet willing to bear all necessary burdens 
for the Union’s sake, do nevertheless demand in the 
loudest tones that their life-blood shall not be drain- 
ed in this manner, for the benefit of infamous rob- 
bers of the nation, who profess so loudly to be the 
defenders of the country, but whose attachment is 
as deadly as that of the vampire. (Great applause.) 

9. Resolved, (Laughter and applause,) That the 
Union as it was, is the Union of Vashington and of 
the Fathers; the Union which has made America il- 
lustrious among nations; the Union which was 
the most beneficent Government known to man. 
(Cheers.) That the Constitution as it is, is the 
hope of the nation, adhering to and protected by 
which, we shall be again free, happy and glorious ; 
departing from and destroying which, we shall be 
left with only the ruins of a great nation around us, 
out of which no man can prophesy any new Union, | 
or construct any better Constitution. That, believ- | 
ing in these principles, and praying for the guidance | 
and blessing of God on our efforts, we, the represen- 
tatives of various political parties, and of all classes 
and employments and professions, do solemnly reiif- 
firm our allegiance to the Constitution as it is, and 
pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our honors to the 
cause of the Union as it was. (Loud and long con- 
tinued applause.) 
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OHARLES SUMNER. 
New York, July 2. 

To the Editor of the Boston Courier : . 

There is a tide in politics, as well as in all the 
other affairs of men. That of abolition has had its 
flood, its very spring-tide, overflowing everything in 
its rush, and now, thank heaven, is on its ebb. he 
land it has damaged will suffer from its overflow, but 
will ere long spring to life again. This fair country 
will not be ruined even by its poisonous waters. 
The great Union meeting of Tuesday has opened 
the flood-gate for them to reecede—the Empire city 
has spoken, and her voice will be heard throughout | 
the North. To say the meeting at the Cooper In- 
stitute was enthusiastic would not describe the earn- 
estness and patriotism that genyes it. The phi- 
losophers of the Tribune and Post may sneer at it, 
as it was expected that they would; but they will in 
vain try to stay its moral effects. With them, every 
one who is not an abolitionist is a secessionist. For- 
tunately for those they thus insult, one name is now 
no worse than the other. They hang alike in the | 
balance of the public mind—together those who | 
claim them will be annihilated, or together in one 
pack the base jackalls will revel on the remains of 
the country. There are now two war cries in New 
York, and the great Union mastiff is as ready to 
pounce upon one of the brutes as upon the other. 
Ir there are two parties outside of the doomed radi- 
cals, they are those, the most violent of them, who 
would hang Jeff. Davis and Sumner together, and 
those who would hang Davis first, and Sumner after- 
wards. 

If Sumner is re-elected to the Senate, he may not 
find it convenient to pass through this city. That his 
name is odious, infamous, is not all—it is cursed and 
abominable! The blood of thousands sacrificed to his 
ambition and personal revenge cries to heaven against 
him; and if a Massachusetts Legislature can still 
support him by its vote, those who do so will deserve 
to lose their children at the altar of this Moloch. 
Are 300,000 more men to be called upon for such a 
sacrifice as this, or are they, despite of what fanati- 
cal legislation has already done, to make one last ef- 
fort to restore the Constitution and the Union as | 
they were. These are now the watchwords of the | 
war—the only watchwords that can fill the ranks. | 

Men are determined that they will fight battles for abo- 
lition no longer. They look at the mangled forms of 














have these suffered? And the speeches and enact- 
ments at Washington—the negro institutions at Hil- 
ton Head—the every word and thing that can be 
said or done to repel an advance of the South to re- 
turn to its loyalty—answer this! Rely upon it, 
there is another revolution at hand, and the ballot- 
boxes are soon to decide if it be a bloodless one or 
not ! : 

At the great gathering on Tuesday evening, Mr. 
Crittenden was unable to be present, but the vener- 
able Charles Wickliffe came in his stead, bearing the 
olive branch which his colleague has so long held out 
to his distracted country. “ Who is the speaker ?” 
cried some one from the gallery. “ An old man from 
Kentucky, named Wickliffe,” said the speaker him- 
self, with a voice tremulous by age. It was a touch- 
ing scene, and midst the thunder of applause there 
fell the soft rain of tears. He who, like Crittenden, 


designation ; certainly, there are as rabid fanatics 
on the slavery question among the ministers of some 
of them as any one could reasonably des're. 

I have the satisfaction of stating from extensive 
personal knowledge, that the Congregational clergy 
of New England at the present time, among those 
who are called Orthodox, are in general quietly 
pursuing their pastoral and pulpit duties without 
meddling with political affairs, save an occasional al- 
lusion to the war, which, in common with all loyal 








citizens, they wish prosecuted with the utmost vigor 
until the rebellion is effectually put down. Mr. 
Manning, in his remarks at the Grimes meeting and | 
that of the Church Anti-Slavery society, merely | 
represented his own narrow and bigoted views, | 
seemingly discharging a great deal of bile upon the | 
New York National Tract Society, the New York 
Observer and the Boston Courier. His remarks may 
well be characterized by your correspondent as 
heathenish, and could only come from a man with a 
heart in a very diseased condition. Let him bear 
his own sins, but don’t inflict a chastisement on the 
whole denomination to which he belongs. I was 
surprised to notice the radical sentiments of Rev. 
Mr. Haven, of the Methodist church, who is in pri- 
vate life so calm and gentlemanly in deportment. 
Dr. Neale, although more guarded than the other 
speakers at the Grimes meeting, showed a great 
leakage in sound doctrine. 

My observation tells me that a very great moder- 
ation has come over ministers since ‘the war com- 
menced, and that you will find the great body of 
them sound on Constitutional obligation; and I be- 
lieve, that by the faithful performance of their cler- 
ical duties, they are doing much to edify the people 
and preserve the institutions of the country. I 
would that more of them took the Boston Courier, 
for I think your very able, sound and _patriagic 
course, during this horrible civil war, would com- 
mend itself to their virtue and love of country. The 
Tribune and the Independent could very Well be 
dispensed with, in order to secure the weekly Bos- 


ton Courier for their perusal. 
A MINISTER.” 


—Boston Courier. 


GENERAL HUNTER’S LETTER. 


If Gen. Hunter had not shown himself, before, 
entirely unsuited to take active part in a contest, 
the honest purpose of which was merely the suppres- 
sion of rebellion, in order to open the way for the 
return of the revolted States to their allegiance, his 
impertinent and wrong-headed letter, published yester- 
day, will convince all unprejudiced minds of the fact. 

Perhaps, if his letter had been written before the 
late repulse of our troops on James Island, the tone of 
it wren have been considerably modified, nor would 
the officer who now writes so confidently of organizing 
forty or fifty regiments of blacks, “ by the end of next 
fall,” in a region where as yet he has raised but one, 
have felt so very sure of the success of his ridiculous, 
shameful, and degrading experiment. Long before 
even the beginning of next fall, in our opinion, the 
project which this conceited and arrogant officer,— 
the tool of others, who have already had ample oc- 
casion to discover their mistake,—has attempted, will 
have been utterly exploded. If the free white citi- 
zens of this country cannot, by their own force and 
energies, recover their imperilled institutions,—God 
forbid that they should be so besotted as to imagine 
that anything worth recovering, upholding or main- 
taining, in the guise of civil and religious liberty, 
can result from calling such legions as Gen. Hunter 
proposes to their aid ! 3 

But, upon reading the letter of this officer to the 
Secretary of War, the tone and manner of it are con- 
vincing to the fact, that he thinks himself addressing 
a willing mind. Gen. Hunter writes as if he felt 
fully confident that all he sees fit to say was expect- 
ed of him, and’that he would be fully sustained in 
the position he has undertaken to occupy. How 
this may prove, we have yet to be informed. So 
far, he has apparently acted upon a policy which, it 
is well known, has had a couple of sympathizers and 
collateral aiders among Mr. Lincoln’s Secretaries. 
While Mr. Stanton has furnished to the negro re- 
cruits guns, “ braided jackets and baggy red trou- 
sers,” Mr. Chase has sent primers, horn-books, 
strong-minded women, and weak-minded men,—all in 
the expectation of making something out of the ne- 
groes which Providence never intended, or, at least, 
through this philanthropic instrumentality, of work- 








ing out a political problem for their own individual 
benefit. But politicians, misled by selfish views, are 


roverbially short-sighted; and these gentlemen, 
ike others, were not sagacious enough to see that as 
soon as the negro-game was turned into earnest, it 
was practically played out—a fact which will be 
forced upon the convictions of Messrs. Chase, tgp 
ton and Hunter.—Boston Courier. 


TRAITORS’ MEETING AT FRAMINGHAM. 

















We intended to give some of the proceedings at 





was above and beyond ambition, had journeyed here 
under a sultry sun, weary and infirm, but strong and 
young in heart, that he might spend all power that 
was left him for his country. 
dicate the fair fame of his State as he told how she 
had stood for a time alone—not through fear, but 
that there might be one green spot’ in the land, 
where brothers thirsting for each other’s blood might 
meet and be reconciled ! 

And when her “ sacred sqjl” was invaded—such 
soil is sacred—how she rushed to the defence of the 
Union, he left her deeds to attest. You will have 
reports from the newspapers of this and the other 
speeches. They were all of the same spirit, and if 
that of Mr. Brooks was somewhat severe upon Puri- 
tan New England and the tendency of our people 
to agitate upon some one ism or another, we must 
forgive him, because—well, because—it was all pret- 
ty true. RINGBOLT. 


——_—_ >> 


THE NEW ENGLAND OLERGY. 


The following communication from a clergyman 
will give great satisfaction to many minds. Upon 
such a statement as is furnished by our correspon- 
dent, we may reckon confidently for a vast religious, 
moral and political improvement in New England: 


“ Certain criticisms from your correspondents, and 
some editorials of your own during and since Anni- 
versary week, upon the spoutings of abolition minis- 
ters, Haven, Manning, Neale and others, haveseemed 








And well did he vin- | 


to me timely and just; but I think there is an error 


the usual traitors’ meeting at Framingham, in order to 
show that none of the and vile spirit is extinct, 
though the burning of the Constitution was this year 
|omitted. This, we infer, was for the same reason 
(besides the fact that it might not have been en- 
dured) which induces Wendell Phillips to call him- 
self a “ Union man.” The “old Union” he thinks 
is dissolved, and a new anti-slavery one established; 
and in the same way, the traitors who annually gath- 
er at Framingham consider the Constitution, which 
is shortly to rise up in vengeance against them, is ab- 
ated and gone. 

But we omit these proceedings, though our re- 
porter has furnished them, because, although the trea- 
son was there, it spoke with a somewhat slender note 
—Mr. Phillips being absent, Mr. Garrison as good as 
“ played out,” and the other performers being of no 
account. 

For precisely the same reason, we decline to. re- 
cord the ridiculous, and shameful as ridiculous, speech- 
es of Judge Washburn and some others al the civic 
dinner at Faneuil Hall. They were of the same tenor 
with the speeches of the small traitors at Framingham. 
But to think that men should be willing to make 
such inconceivable spectacles of themselves is mar- 
vellous and pitiable. Of Garrison and his crazy 
crew, we expect nothing better. They live in a lit- 
tle, narrow world of their own, in which they have 


—* Fed on poisons, till they have no power, 
But are a kind of nutriment.” 


Of men like Jadge Washburn, connected with the 
liberal pursuits of a University, and himself an in- 
structor of youth, better things might at least have 
been hoped, than to be just as foolish and just as trai- 
torous as the silly fanatics at Framingham. And 
there were others of less general account, who took 
up the same strain, and. made out of a national cele- 
bration, as well as they could, something no better 
than what they will find before long was a very un- 
timély abolition orgie. And this, too, in the very 
agony of a civil war We may well ask whether 
such men have either heads or hearts.—Boston Cour- 
ier. 
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, action, and it is the unanimous opinion of the officers 





Sclections. 


LETTER FROM GENERAL HUNTER. 


Wasnineton, July 2. The Secretary of War 
seat the following to the House to-day :— 
Port Royat, June 28, 1862. 
Ts Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 


Sir,—l have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
capt of a communication from the Adjutant Gen- 














eral of the Army, dated June 13, 1862, requesting 
me to furnish you with the information necessary to 
answer certain resolutions introduced in the House | 
0° Representatives, June 9th, on motion of Hon. | 
Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, their substance being | 
to inquire, Ist, whether I had @ganized or was or- | 
ganizing a regiment of fugitive slaves in this De-| 
partment ; 2d, whether any authority had been given 
to me from the War Department for such organiza- | 
tion; 3d, whether I had been furnished by order of | 
the War Department with clothing, uniforms, arms, 
equipments, &c., for such a force. 

Only having received the letter covering these in- 
quiries at a late hour Saturday night, and being | 
obliged to urge forward my answer in time for the | 
steamer sailing to-day, (Monday,) this haste prevents 
me from entering as minutely as I could wish upon 
many points of detail, such as the paramount im- 
portance of the subject calls for. But in view of the 
near termination of the present session of Congress, 
and the wide-spread interest which must have been 
awakened by Mr. Wickliffe’s resolution, I prefer | 
sending even this imperfect answer to waiting the | 
period necessary for the collection of fuller and more 
comprehensive data. 

To the first question, therefore, I reply that no 
regiment of fugitive slaves has been or 1s being or- 
ganized in this Department. There is, however, a 
fine regiment of persons whose late masters ate fugi- 
tive rebels,—men who everywhere fly before the ap- 
prerance of the National flag, leaving their servants 
behind them to shift as best they can for themselves. 
So far, indeed, are the loyal persons composing this 
regiment from secking to avoid the presence of their 
late owners, that they are now, one and all, working 
with remarkable industry to place themselves in a 
position to join in full and eblective pursuit of their 
pugnacious and traitorous proprietors. 

To the second question I have the honor to an- 
swer, that the instructions given to Brig.-Gen. T. W. 
Sherman by Hon. Simon Cameron, late Secretary 
of War, turned over to me by succession for my 
—e do distinctly authorize me to employ all 
eyal persons offering their services in defence of the 
Union and for the suppression of this rebellion in 
any manner I might see fit, or that the circumstances 
“— call for. 

here is no restriction as to the character or color 
of the persons to be employed, or the nature of the 
employment, whether civil or military, in which their 
services shall be used. I conclude, therefore, that I 
have been authorized to enlist fugitive slaves as sol- 
diers, could any such be found in the Department. | 
No such characters, however, have yet appeared | 
within view of our most advanced pickets, the loyal | 
slaves everywhere remaining on their plantations to 
welcome us, aid us and supply us with food, labor 
and information. 

It is the masters who have in many instances been 
the fugitives, running away from loyal slaves'as well 
as loyal soldiers, and whom we have only partially 
been able to see with their heads over ramparts, or 
rifle in hand dodging behind trees in the extreme 
distance. 

In the absence of any fugitive master law the de- 
serted slaves would be wholly without remedy, had 
not tleir time of treason given the right to pursue, 
capture and bring back these persons, of whose pro- 
tection they have been thus suddenly bereft. 

To the third interrogatory, it is my painful duty to 
reply that I never have received any specific author- 
ity for issues of clothing, uniforms, arms, equipments, 
ete., to the troops in question, my general instruc- 
tions from Mr. Cameron to employ them in any man- 
ner I might find it necessary in the military exigen- 
cies of the Department, and the country, being my 
only, but, in my fadament, sufficient justification. 

Neither have I had any specific authority for su 
plying those persons with shovels, spades and pick- 
axes when employing them as laborers, nor with 
boats and oars when using them as lightermen. But 
these are not the points indicated in Mr. Wickliffe’s 
resolution. To me it seemed that liberty to em loy 
men in any particular capacity implied with it liber- 
ty also to supply them with the necessary tools, and 
acting upon this fact I have clothed, equipped and 
armed the only loyal regiment yet raised in South 
Carolinia. 

I must say, in vindication of my own conduct, 
that had it not been for the many other diversified 
and imperative claims on my time and attention, a 
much more satisfactory result might have been hoped 
for, and that in place of only one, as at present, at 
least five or six well-drilled, brave and thoroughly 
acclimated regiments should by this time have been 
added to the loyal forces of the Union. 

The experiment of arming the blacks, so far as I 
have made it, has been a complete and even marvel- 

lous suecess. They are sober, docile, attentive and 
enthusiastic, displaying great natural capacity for 
acquiring the duties of the soldier. They are eager, 
beyond all things, to take the field and be led into 


who have had charge of them, that in the peculiari- 
ties of this climate and country they will prove in- 
valuable auxiliaries, fully equal to the similar regi- 
ments so long and successfully used by the British 
authorities in the West India Islands. 

In conclusion I would say that it is my hope, there 
appearing no possibility of other reinforcements, ow- 
ing to the exigencies of the campaign on the Penin- 
sula, to have organized by the end of next fall, and 
to be able to present to the Government from 48,000 
to 50,000 of t hardy and devoted soldiers. 

Trusting this letter may form part of your answer 
to Mr. Wickliffe’s resolution, I have the honor to be, 
most respectfully, your very obedient servant, 


D. HUNTER, Major General Commanding. 





CONTRABANDS AND THEIR SERVICES. 


To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune. 

Srr—A great deal has been said lately of the in- 
telligence and usefulness of the “ contrabands,” and 
I wish to add my testimony to that of others on 
that score, and also say a word as to the return that is 
made them for their services. In Virginia and 
North Carolina, for the past year, I have had oppor- 
tunities of observing nuinbers of “ contraband ” 


rious ki lating to the roads, navigation 
a aalgew dae the duties bt ciot T hae Gn 


riably found that obtained from the negroes to be most 





ness t) give mtormation aluue; tnere 1s a ready wit | 
and quickness of observation about them which | 


many of their mactars enam tn lack 

I cannot think that the negro is capable of imme- 
diate cultivation equal to that of the white race, but 
that they are capable of a much higher cultivation | 
than is generally believed, I am convinced. They 
have a strong desire to learn, which will sometimes 
surmount the greatest obstacles. Thus, they keep 
eyes and ears open to all that is going on around 
them, and in this way often learn much that is not | 
intended for them to know. 

I know several negro girls in Newbern, who have 
taught themselves to read and write in spite of the | 
law.. Strange and improbable as the statement may 
seem, it is nevertheless true, and I shall, I think, be j 
sustained by every man who has observed them, 
when I say that the slaves who have come into our 
camps here, are, to every appearance, far more in- 
telligent than the “poor whites.” I can account | 
for this in no other way, except it be true that the 
superior race, when degraded, sinks below the inferi- 
or, and no one who has not been among them can 
know how miserable is the mental condition of the | 
poor white man of the South. When slavery shall | 
have gone, it will not be the negro alone who has been | 
emancipated. Much is said of the “ white slaves” 
of the North, but their condition is so far superior to 
the white slaves of the South as to be beyond com- | 
parison. In the South, education is monopolized by 
the few, as capital is in the North. It is thig, then, | 
that makes the ignorant slave often appear superior | 
in intelligence to his master. 

In the operations of the Union armies, the contra- 
bands have been of almost inestimable value. They | 
have obtained important information when white | 
men could not; they have acted as spies when| 
white men vould not be hired to risk their necksam 

During the operations against Fort Macon, it was | 
found that the negroes were altogether the best and | 
most trustworthy pilots about the harbor, and few 
harbors are more difficult of navigation than that of | 
Beaufort, N.C. It was necessary to send a steamer | 
into Bogue Sound to transport the guns and mortars | 
across to our siege batteries. To get here then, it | 
was necessary to run by the fort at night and at 
flood tide. This was a perilous undertaking, for the 
steamer once aground, die would have been lost ; the 
receding tide would have left her high on the shoal, 
and entirely at the mercy of the fort when daylight 
made her visible. No white man could be found 
willing to act as pilot; $300 was offered to the man 
who should take te by the fort safely. The man 
who did take her through without an accident, ren- 
dering Government a service equal to thousands of 
dollars, has never received a cent for his service, 
nor did he expect anything but his freedom. 

AN OFFICER. 

Newbern, N. C., June 3, 1862, 
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GENERAL FREMONT’S DEPARTURE. 


LATE HEADQUARTERS oF GEN. FREMONT, ) 
Camp NEAR MIDDLETOWN, June 28, 1862. 5 

Thursday evening came telegraphic news to Gen. 
Fremont, that Major General John Pope was as- 
signed by the President to command the Army of 
Virginia, whereof the forces under Gen. Fremont 
were to constitute the first®corps. That is to say, 
the senior Major-General of the United States Army 
was reduced from the independent command of a 
Department to the command -of an army corps, 
subordinate to a general of inferior grade, who had 
been an insubordinate commander under him in Mis- 
souri, and is to-day his bitter personal enemy. The 
order of President Lincoln was rudely transmitted 
by telegraph without a word of preparation or ex- 

anation, coming in duplicate from the Secretary of 
War, and from Maj.-Gen. Pope. It overtakes him 
not as the penalty of inaction or disaster, but in the 
progress of a brilliant and successful campaign. It 
requires him to resign at once his Department, the 
independent command of his army, his plan of cam- 
paign, and all possibility of useful service to his 
country. Astonished by the suddennes%of the de- 
mand, and desiring time for reflection and consulta- 
tion, Gen. Fremont, without other reply, asked for 
ten days’ leave of absence. It was peremptorily re- 
fused. Determined, if all else must be given up, to 
retain at least his honor and his own respect, he then 
sought to be relieved from his command, and that re- 
quest was promptly granted. The interests of the 
service, in the opinion of the President, did not per- 
mit him a brief leave of absence, but were not 
deemed to be compromised by his entire withdrawal 
from duty. In accordance with the President’s di- 
rections, he at once turned over the command to 
Brig.-Gen. Schenck, next in rank under him, and 
this morning started for New York. 

It is not easy to realize a change of cireumst&nces 
so sudden, nor to consider them with patience. 
Nothing in the history of the Missouri campaign was 
so unjust, so causeless, so utterly inexcusable as this 
last blow. It has been my fortune to know some- 
thing of the interior history of this campaign, and 
the relations between General Fremont and the mili- 
tary authorities at Washington. This is no hour to 
publish that record, or declare its character. It is 
enough to say that the discouragement, want of sup- 

rt, capricious interference, and active hostility at 

ashington were greater hindrances to success than 
the ingenuity and the despair of the enemy could in- 
terpose. The energy and capacity which triumphed 
over both are rew by disgrace. The public 
confidence, which pointed to Fremont as the one 
General entitled by his rank, his services, and his 
skill to command the United States forces in North- 
ern and Eastern Virginia, was only evidence of a 
too dangerous popularity, and supplied the motive to 
attempt its destruction. The attempt was skillfully 
made. If he retains his command under Pope, he 
may be kept inactive, or hurried into disaster. If 
he resigns, it is easy to say that bis personal ambition 
was superior to his patriotism, and the nation is ex- 
ted to fe that it has been made impossible for 
Eien to serve his country by remaining in the field ; 
that in such circumstances, both patriotism and self- 

t compel him to retire. 

pormetion of the order was withheld until an 
answer had been received to the request to be re- 
lieved. It then became necessary to issue orders to 
various officers, and the news became publicly known 
at headquarters on Friday afternoon. Needless to 
say that among the members of his staff, the injustice 
to their loved and trusted General excited sorrow 
and indignation. Throughout the camp, it was not 
generally known till next morning. Desiring to 
avoid all demonstrations, the General arranged to 
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leave at an early hour on Saturday. The staff went 
down to his quarters at seven; the cavalry escort, 
under Ca ini, was drawn up in front of the 
house, after a brief conversation with a few of- 
ficers, the General mounted, and with staff and es- 
cort rode across the fields away from the camps to 
the road, and on h the town. He hated for 
a few minutes at Gen. Sigel’s uarters, and 
again at Gen. Banks's, which are in the edge of the 

oods some distance beyond the village. Gen. 








trustworthy. Nor is the cause of thisin their willing- 
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Banks came out to meet him, and the two Generals 
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stood a little while talking together under the trees, 
meeting and parting with evident cordiality. Then 


Fremont ren t road 
rae ne ee rode hack to the 1 auu and 


bye to those of his staff who were not to ac- 
company him. One after another his officers rode 
up to their General, saluted, received his kindly and 
cordial farewell, and turned sadly away. With the 
General went @ol. Albert, Chief of Staff; Lieut.- 
Col. Pilsen, Chief of Artillery ; Lieut.-Col. Savage, 
Major Haskell and Capt. Raymond, Aides-de-Camp. 
Col. Zagonyi and Capt. Howard are in Washington. 
The rest of the staff remain temporarily for duty. 

Headquarters have worn a gloomy look since 
morning. A few officers are gravely discussing the 
events of the day or the history of the campaign. 
Most of them are quietly finishing what business re- 
mains to be done, and will leave to-morrow. The 
active life and friendly intercourse and cordial spirit 
which yesterday made the camp so pleasant are op- 
pressed by a calamity which leaves no one unaffected. 

Vith the retirement of the General the staff is scat- 
tered, and the hopes and prospects of the Summer 
are ended. 

Since the General left, I have seen and talked 
with many officers of his command. All denounce 
the injustice of the removal, and deplore its influence 
on the troops. These officers are not all friends of 
Gen. Fremont, but all agree in this feeling and opin- 
ion. “A change of commanders in such circum- 
stances,” said one General, “demoralizes and dis- 
heartens troops.” The inspiration of his successes, 
of their confidence in him, and the effect of his ef- 
forts for a more thorough discipline, are completely 
lost. I have had no time nor disposition to go 
through the camps for inquiry. The testimony of 
such a nugber of officers is sufficient.—Correspon- 
dence of the New York Tribune. 

——_ 


WHAT SECESSION MEANS. 





The Louisville Courier, once the organ of the 
Breckinridge Democracy of Kentucky, removed 
first to Bowling Green, then to Nashville, seems 
to have “ gone up” when the traitors evacuated the 
latter city. It was there that it put forth the follow- 
ing philosophy of the rebellion :— 

“ This has been called a fratricidal war by some, 
by others an irrepressible conflict between freedom 
and slavery. We respectfully take issue with the 
authors of both these ideas. “We are not the broth- 
ers of the Yankees, and the slavery question is mere- 
ly a pretext, not the cause of the war. The true ir- 
repressible conflict lies fundamentally in the heredi- 
tary hostility, the sacred animosity, the eternal an- 
tagonism, between the two races engaged. 

“ The Norman cavalier cannot b the vulgar 
familiarity of the Saxon Yankee, while the latter is 
continually devising some plan to bring down his ar- 
istocratic neighbor to his own detested level. Thus 
was the contest waged in the old United States. So 
long as Dickinson doughfaces were to be bought, 
and Cochrane cowards to be frightened, so long was 
the Union tolerable to Southern men : but when, ow- 
ing to divisions in our ranks, the Yankee hirelings 
placed one of their own spawn over us, political con- 
nection became unendurable, and separation neces- 
sary to preserve our self respect. 

“ As our Norman kinsmen in England, always a 
minority, have ruled their Saxon countrymen in 
political vassalaze up to the present day, so have we, 
the ‘slave oligarchs,’ governed the Yankees till 
within a twelvemonth. We framed the Constitu- 
tion, for seventy years moulded the policy of the 
Government, and placed our own men, or ‘ Northern 
men with Southern principles,’ in power. 

“On the 6th of November, 1860, the Puritans eman- 
cipated themselves, and are now in violent insurrec- 
tion against their former owners. This insane holi- 
day freak will not last long, however; for, dastards 
in fight, and incapable of self government, they will 
inevitably again fall under the control of the superior 
race. A few more Bull Run thrashings will bring 
them once more under the yoke as decie es the most 
loyal of our Ethiopian ‘ chattels.’ ” 


> 


THE CONSERVATIVE GOAUOUS. 


The Conservative Caucus at Washington, on Satur- 
day, was attended by about thirty-five members 
of Congress. We are assured that “ various rea- 
sons were given for the absence of the other gentle- 
men.” When the “other gentlemen” read the 
resolutions passed by the caucus, these “ various rea- 
sons” will doubtless appear more satisfactory to 
themselves than when they were first offered to ex- 
euse their absence. Vallandigham, the political fox 
whose tail has been cut off, has succeeded in getting 
only thirty-five other political foxes to submit to a 
similar mutilation. 

We have neither space nor inclination to speak at 
any length of the resolutions. An apparent zeal 
for the Constitution but thinly conceals the evident 
purpose of their framers, which is to use the Con- 
stitution to protect the rebels from punishment in 
case they fail, and to remove every obstacle which 
may interfere with their success. palpable in- 
tention is to give “aid and comfort to the men i 
by attempting to show that the Government is dis- 
qualified, by the Constitution, from prosecuting the 
war as other nations prosecute war. “The rights 
of the South” are so sacred that they should pre- 
vent the Government of the United States from ex- 
ercising “ the rights of war.” 

But if the United States cannot exercise the 
rights of war, the reason must be found in the theo- 
ry, that the United States do not constitute a nation ; 
for all nations have these rights. As a necessary in- 
ference, the secession theory of the Constitution is 
the true one. The “ Conservative Caucns,” there- 
fore, has simply justified the rebellion. The rights 
of war are necessary incidents of sovereignty. Sov- 
ereignty must reside somewhere ; if not in the Unit- 
ed States, then it must be in the separate States, 
and if in the separate States, we have the comforta- 
ble conclusion that, the Confederate States have the 
rights of war, while the United States have them not ! 

“The resolutions speak of the “ unexampled atroci- 
ties” of the rebels in conducting the war, and also 
declare that the guilty leaders should be punished 
These statements sound well, and we are curious to 
know especially how the leaders are to be "seyreraag 
Perhaps light is thrown on the matter by the asser- 
tion “that Congress has no force to leprive any 

son of his property for any criminal offence, un- 
es that person has been duly convicted by the ver- 
dict of a jury.” As the jury must be taken from 
the district in oe the err committed, we 
may well suppose that, under this even the 

faparty of Jefferson Davis sieuldl be unfe trom con- 
ation. If his property would be thus secure, 
would not his life be still more secure? Inde«d, we 
cannot su that the Solons who attended the 
Conservative Caucus will say that a man’s Iie can 
be taken from him without the verdict of a jury, 
while a man’s property cannot. 

When the ch members of the House of Com. 

mons voted against one of the measures of Adding 
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ton’s Administration, Sheridan cried out, ‘ Doctor, 
the Thanes fly from thee,”—in pleasant allusion both 
to Macbeth and Addington’s former profession. 
Scotch members in Addington’stime occupied to him 
about the same business relation which the New York 
Herald occupies to the pro-slavery conservatives. 
Yet we find in the Washington correspondence of 
the Herald that “ the Caucus of Conservatives” was 
«Jess successful than was expected.” This means 
that, even in the opinion of its friends, it was a mis- 
erable failure.—Boston Transcript. 


en ei — 


“THE UNION, THE CONSTITUTION, AND 
THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAWS.” 


In the Boston Courier of yesterday morning, we 
find a communication, dated New York, addressed 
to the editor, and signed “ Ringbolt.” It is devoted 
to an animated account of the spirit and objects 
of “the great Union meeting” in New York, held 
on Tuesday evening last, a meeting seemingly 
called for a double purpose,—first, to assure the 
rebels that they had influential friends in this city ; 
and%econd, to assure foreign States that the North 
was divided, and thus to invite intervention. Its 
occurrence at the time of the retreat of McClellan's 
army admirably served both objects. — 

As the meeting, however, was ostensibly called for 
the purpose of sustaining “ the Constitution as it Is, 
and the Union as it was,” against the designs of the 
abolitionists, our curiosity is especially excited to 
learn what, in the opinion of the meeting, the Con- 
stitution really is. Mr. Wickliffe of Kentucky an- 
nounced that his State long desired to preserve an 
armed neutrality between the two belligerents, and 
did not act until Kentucky was invaded. We have 
therefore this important constitutional principle es- 
tablished: Whenever any of the slave States of the 
Union resist by force of arms the authority of the 
United States, any single slave State has the right 
to establish itself as an armed umpire, or “ green 


sgt GENE dhe ARS SEGHENGa a great consutu- 
tional principle, heretofore overlooked by such men 
as Marshall, Story, Kent and Webster. It is this: 

Whenever Congress attempts to pass any mea- 
sures which are offensive to such men as Fernando 
Wood, it is the right of such men as kgrnando Wood 
to head an “irregular” assemblage of patriotic citi- 
zens, and forcibly disperse the members of Congress ; 
and the precedent to be followed in such a case shall 
be that farnished by Cromwell’s conduct to the Rump 
Parliament. ’ 

We are indebted to “ Ringbolt,” the New York 
correspondent of the Boston Courier, for two more 
great Constitutional principles. They are implied 
in the following paragraph of his letter :— 

«“ If Sumner is re-elected to the Senate, he may not 
find it convenient to pass through this city. That his 
name is odious, infamous, is not all—it is cursed and 
abominable! The blood of thousands sacrificed to his 
ambition and personal revenge cries to heaven against 
him; and if a Massachusetts Legislature can still 
support him by its vote, those who do so will deserve 
to lose their children at the altar of this Moloch. 
Are 300,000 more men to be called upon for such a 
sacrifice as this, or are they, despite of what fanati- 
cal legislation has already done, to make one last ef- 
fort to restore the Constitution and the Union as 
they were. These are now the watchwords of the 
war—the only watchwords that can fill the ranks. 
Men are determined that they will fight battles for abo- 
lition no longer. They look at the mangled forms of 
their brethren as they return here, and ask—for what 
have these suffered? And the speeches and enact- 
ments at Washington—the negro institutions at Hil- 
ton Head—the every word and thing that can be 
said or done to repel an advance of the South to re- 
turn to its loyalty—answer this! Rely upon it, 
there is another revolution at hand, and the ballot- 
boxes are soon to decide if it be a bloodless one or 
not!” 


The first sentence of this extract contains a threat, 
that ifthe State of Massachusetts presumes to re- 
elect Charles Sumner to the Senate, he shall be as- 
sassinated as he passes through the city of New York. 
We do not, of course, see any impropriety in the 
fact that a Boston newspaper sees fit to publish, 
even in a communication, an assurance that New 
York will kill a Massachusetts senator, if he has the 
impertinence to come within her limits; for the 
Courier probably does it for the excellent purpose of 
saving Mr. Sumner’s life, by warning the State Leg- 
islature beforehand of what will be the fate of its fa- 
vorite, in case it insists in forcing honors upon him. 

Still, we hold it to he one of the reserved rights of 
the States, that each State has the exclusive privi- 
lege of assassinating its own Senators, and that no 
other State can perform this act without violating, to 
say the least, those rules of comity and good breeding 
which should exist among communities associated tike 
the United States. But as that eminent jurist, the 
Hon: W. A. Duer, expressed at the meeting, in the 
course of a long legal argument, his desire to hang 
Charles Sumner immediately after Jeff. Davis, and 
as he could hardly do it in Massachusetts, we pre- 
sume that “ Ringbolt” is right, and we are wrong 

In the last sentence of his letter, “ Ringbolt” 
states distinctly that “ another revolution is at hand, 
and the ballot-boxes are to decide if it be a bloodless 
one or not.” This seems to us to accord both with 
the opinions and acts of the Confederates. The 
idea is, that “if the friends of the Constitution ” and 
of Fernando Wood are out-voted in the free States, 
they will rebel. Jeff. Davis would be delighted to 
endorse such a luminous principle. 

We have, therefore, in addition to the two inter- 

retations of the Constitution furnished by Messrs. 
Wickliffe and Wood, the two following by “Ringbolt :” 

dt is perfectly proper for one State to hang in a 
regular, or assassinate in an “irregular” manner, a 
Senator of another State who is personally obnox- 
ious to any citizens of the State through which he 
passes to take his seat in the Senate. 

All persons who vote at elections have the right 
to get up an armed opposition to the Government 
they have failed to defeat at the polls. 

We now comprehend, for the first time, what an 
abolitionist is. He is a person who is unable to un- 
derstand the Constitution as Wickliffe, Duer, Wood, 
4 Ringbolt,” and their friends and supporters, under- 
stand ;it.— Boston Transcript. 

SE SS. OREM ne 


A REBUKE TO TRAITOROUS DEMOCRACY. 


The Fribune publishes the following Jetter from 
Mr. Richard Busteed, a well-known lawyer of New 
York, (who has always ranked himself with the 
Democratic party,) declining to have his name con- 
nected with the 





ernando Wood sedition movement : 


To the Editor of the New York Tribune: In the 
report of the New York Express of a weeting held 
at the Cooper Institute, on the evening*of July 1st, 
instant, in pursuance of a call to the “ citizens of New 
York and vicinity, opposed to the further agitation 
of the negro question, and in favor of the restoration 
of the Union as it was, and the maintenance of the 
Constitution as it is,” I find my name is printed 
among the list of Viee Presidents. 

Griwasiy, I would not deem such a matter of 
enough importance to require correction ; butin times 
like these, the opinions and conduct of the humblest 
may have weight in giving direction to the sentiment 
and action of others. 

For this reason, I beg to say that while I am im- 
pressed with a sense of the honor intended, I did 
not and do not sympathize with the object set forth 
an the call, and if I had been consulted, should not 
have sanctioned the use that was made of my name. 
dam opposed to the further agitation of the negro 
-question. 
~ Iu conducting this war for the nation’s life, I 
would act upon the advice of La Pucella to Burgun- 
dy, “ Strike those that hurt, and hurt not those that 
help.” 

lan in favor of the restoration of the Union as it 
was with this qualification: it ehall be a Union in 
which the citizens of each State shall not only be 
entitled to have, but actually have, “ all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States,” 
and in which a New Yorker sliall not be in peril 
of an application of tar and feathers or hanging in 

ia or Alabama, if he intimates that slavery is not 
a divine institution. 

iam not in favor of maintaining “the Constitu- 
dien as it is,” any longer than is requisite to amend 
at in the manner provided by law. I want a Consti- 
tution in which there shall be no saving clause or 
ambiguous provision in favor of slavery, but which 
shall be founded upon the principles of God's eter- 
nal justice, and square witht His golden rule. 

hese sentiments, you perceive, rare | me 
from fraternizing with the so-called “ Anti-Abolition, 
anti-secession ” gathering at the Institute. 
They rather place me within the anathema and death 
sentence proneynced by that distingui orator, 


lienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Ricnarp Busteep. 
No. 237 Broadway, New York, July 3, 1862. 





NORTHERN SYMPATHY WITH THE SLAVE- 
HOLDERS’ REBELLION. 
There is strong evidence that the slaveholding 


—— against the liberties of the American 
people had expected essential aid from a certain 
class at the North; but the overwhelming uprising 
of freemen around the ensign of the republic drove 
the northern accomplices of the Southern des 
into pera. Taya to escape the wrath of an indig- 
nant people. Whether the meeting got up in New 
York, on Tuesday evening, was composed mainly of 
such traitors, in disghise, we cannot say; bat it is 
pretty evident that the doings of that meeting were 
such as men of secession tendencies would naturally 
engage in. The bloody rebellion at the South was 
set on foot in order to uphold slavery and despotism ; 
therefore ad who sympathized with that movement 
would exhibit the characteristics of Southern haters 
of popular freedom. Those characteristics, we all 
know, are a desire to trample anti-slavery men un- 
der foot; suppress freedom of speech; uphold the 
system of compelling men to work without wer. 
and protect “slave property ” in every ible way. 
At the North, such oe eet of Gan alee to be 
Union men; but by their fruits shall ye know them. 
In the meeting referred to, it was proposed to hang 
Charles Sumner ! as well as Jeff. Davis. So Brooks 
of South Carolina thought when he made his brutal 
assault on the Laiowel Massachusetts Senator on 
the floor of the Capitol. Fernando Wood is report- 
ed to have proposed the characteristic slaveholding 
measure, of breaking up Congress by force! and 
that too, of course, because of its abolition legislation ; 
such as enacting that the rebels’ property shall be 
used towards paying the expenses of this war. But 
enough said; the people understand such men, and 
will mark them — Noarthamptes Deas Deseo 


Th eLiber ator. 


No Union with Slaveholders! 
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[PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY JAS. M. W. 


We opened this house last fall in a season of great 
doubt, when the prospects of the nation lowered; we 
close it now for the summer, with a cloud resting on 
the future of the nation’s effort. I propose to use the 
hour that you give me, to-day, in trying to find the 
reasons of this delay in what seems to me efficient 
action on the part of the Government. 

When Fremont crossed the desert to San Francisco, 
to open the pathway of empire to the golden State, 
he selected winter, in order that he might know the 
utmost difficulties that the emigrant would encounter. 
When Fulton’s steamboat first trod the waters of the 
Hudson, he selected the moment of utter difficulty, 
when the spectators doubted whether the wheel could 
move, to go below, reiirrange the machinery, and 
mgke that efficient which at the moment promised to 
defeat the experiment. Our institutions now are un- 
dergoing their first great radical trial. Hitherto, De- 
mocracy here has floated on a summer sea; no enemy 
near us; no internal difficulty that could stop even for 
a moment the onward march of the Government. 
Now, for the first time, the experiment of the peo- 
ple’s rule meets within its own bosom the great obsta- 
cle which threatens to discredit Democracy in Europe, 
which threatens to break asunder the territory of the 
nation, which: threatens to discredit the method by 
which men are selected to guide the nation’s action. 
I take this opportunity, therefore, to look into the 
machinery, to see where the obstacle is, what the 
weak point seems to be, where the difficulty exists. 

Let us begin at the beginning. Every man has a 
right to a certain influence. Every man who thinks 

is bound to have an influence. I think he should not 
only attempt to influence those about him somewhat, 
but he should remember the rule of Wilberforce, that 
a man is bound to exert all the influence that he can. 
He is not innocent if he leaves any single channel 
untouched. He is bound not only to accept what 
comes to him, but to plan thoughtfully how he shall 
best influence those about him. You and I are con- 
tented, sometimes, with the influence which this pul- 
pit has had in the nation—with the amount of im- 
pression it has made upon the public mind; but at the 
same time, it seems to me that we have not had—we 
whom this effort represents—all the influence, all the 
direct power, upon the nation’s character and course 
that belonged to us, that we ought to have attained. 
I propose, therefore, to look for a moment into the 
machinery, and endeavor to define where the defect 
lies. I do not mean to belittle the religions and the 
intellectual influence of such an effort as this. The 
diocese of Theodore Parker extended to the Pacific, 
There are two kinds of influence: one,-Chinese—a 
man makes his imitator exactly what he is, as the 
Chinese artist, taking a cracked plate for his model, 
reproduces the whole set with a crack. That is_one 
kind of influence—the least valuable. The other is 
the influenge of methods, ideas. A man creates those 
who follow, not his exact steps, but his method; who 
accepts not his results, but his principles of investiga- 
tion, his fearlessness of examination, his boldness of 
attitude. In a far city on our Western prairie, I found 
a leading member of a Western bar, a man of culti_ 
vated intellect, wide influence, decisive character, who, 
when he was married, bought all the writings of Theo- 
dore Parker. On Sunday, the leisure day from his 
profession, he either read one of the discourses which 
you have heard from this desk, or he went eclect- 
ively through the pulpits of the city, seeing whether 
he and his wife could set up their public altar of wor- 
shipein any hall. He went through every church of 
the city, and, judging by what he read at home, 
found none that gave him a resting-place. At last, 
in a small hall, holding a hundred, he found a self- 
educated, energetic man, talking to fifty hearers, im- 
pelled by the inspiration of his own great heart. He 
did not agree with the doctrines of this desk, but he 
agreed with the purpose of this desk; and there, in 
that mighty floating population, the young lawyer, 
with his wealth, social position, professional standing, 
wide intellectual influence, placed himself by the side 
of the struggling talker, and over both the great hand 
of the Bishop of Music Hall was lifted, to create on 
the prairies of the West disciples who did not adopt 
his shibboleth, but who answered to the great spirit of 
individual independence, fearless investigation, utter 
protest against popular iniquities and conventional 
religion. That is the best influence which a man can 
wield ; and that lonely grave at Florence still wields 
it, far West to the prairies of Illinois and the golden 
regions of California. 

But still, there are four kinds of influence. There 
is the social, the intellectual, the religious, and the po- 
litical. The social influence is this: a man of fascin- 
ating, keen, brilliant intellect, and fair position, gath- 
ers the suffrages that make him potent from every 
source, from every quarter. His acquaintances value 
him by the reputation that the broad surface of socie- 
ty renders to him. He is not potent because he is 
admired in Boston solely; the reflection of his New’ 
York, of his London, of his Philadelphia, of his Chi- 
cago acquaintance, adds to the weight of his social po- 
sition. The compliment which comes to a great 
speaker or to an independent man a thousand miles off, 
adds to the weight of his home hand. So there is an 
intellectual influence. This pulpit is not potent mere- 
ly because it collects two thousand men within these 
walls of a Sunday; it is because Music Hall, to the 
farthest West, is recognized as the spot where unpopu- 
lar trath gets an utterance, where hunted freedom 
finds an altar. The South dreads it as the vanguard 
of New England fanaticism. Its influence is not local. 
Every one of you fecls stronger to-day because you 
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Fernando Wood, against those who believe that “ all 
men are endowed by their Creator with certain ina- 


know that the eyes of twenty States are on you. So, 
take the Tribune. The Tribune is strong, not because 


na 


pots |. hundred thousand men listen, and that on at least a 


of its corps of editors, not for its ten or fifteen thou- 
sand New York subscribers, but because it moulds 
opinions in Minnesota; because, when Wade speaks, 
he speaks with a constituency which the New York 
Tribune has moulded to stand behind him. When 
Lovejoy enters Congress, the constituency that sends 
him there was created by the Evening Post and the 
New York Tribune. There is no locality, there is no 
hemming-in of geographical boundaries, there is no 
close corporation, in these things. Why do we listen 
to Horace Greeley? We know that when he speaks, 


hundred thousand hearts his words fall with the power 
of a leader. The majority do not love to lead; they 
love to follow. There are very few men who love the 
labor and responsibility of thought. The majority 
love to have their thinking done for them. In a mo- 
ment of leisure, in the mere play conflict of society, 
they maintain an opinion ; but in the critical moment, 
when action is to rest on intellect, when a step is to be 
taken as the result of logic, when a great nation’s fate 
hangs on his raising the right hand, every man sh: 
from the responsibility. He says, ‘You lead—I fol- 
low.” The majority love to follow. When such a 
man as Greeley speaks, why does the President go to 
hear him in Washington? Why does the Cabinet 
crowd the Smithsonian platform when he lectures, and 
leave Cheever and me unattended? Because, when he 
speaks, the great West listens, and on their hot hearts 
the trusted leader of the Republican sentiment pours 
the mature, the ripe conclusions which are to imme- 
diately result, or very soon to result, in national ac- 
tion. Such are the social, religious, and intellectual 
chiefs among us. 

Now we come to politics—the close, direct influence 
on the nation’s affairs. The political chief represents 
« geographioal district He is chosen solely by the 
votes of those who live, one may say, in sight of his 
house. Unlike the social, religious and, intellectual 
chiefs I have named, the political chiefs, by our pres- 
ent system of election, represents a cut and squared¢ 
surface of population. Let me explain. Mr. Lir 
coln stands hesitating to-day. Why? He is “ Hon- 
est Abe”; he means to do his duty. I believe he 
honestly wishes that this convulsion shall result in the 
destruction of the slave system. (Applause.) But 
Mr. Lincoln is not a genius; he is nota leader. It is 
quite doubtful whether, under Democratic institutions, 
a leader ever can be President. It is quite doubtful, 
under Democratic institutions, whether leading minds 
ever can fill the greatm@ffices of State. They certain- 
ly never can under the present system. Mr. Lincoln 
is not a leader; he is a second-rate man; he rejoices 
in being a second-rate man. His theory of Democra- 
cy is, that he is the servant of the people, not the 
leader. Like the Indian trapper on the prairie, his 
keen-ear listens to know what twenty million of peo- 
ple want him to do; what their conscious, matured, 
recognized principles to-day demand of him todo. He 


intellects are of the lowest type, whose moral convic- 
tions are at low tide. These are the men who elect 
Congressmen. Five Massachusetts members, elected 
by this method, voted down one of the best Emanci- 
pation measures of the present Congress. Sumner 
and Wade and Lovejoy and Julian are but exception- 
al cases—“ happy accidents,” as Alexander the First 
was on the throne of Russia. “ Happy accidents” ; 
but the great majority of Congress represent each 5000 
men without an opinion. President Lincoln to-day, 
when every hour is big with the fate of an empire, 
when every hour is risking the permanence of the 
Union, knows no other official representation of the 
popular sentiment of America than the Halls of Con- 
gress afford.. The Halls of Congress, taking out 
those happy exceptions, by the very machinery of our 
Government, represent the doughfaces of the North— 
the men without an opinion. Does any man here 
wonder that President Lincoln does not lead? He 
has actually gone ahead of the official expression of 
the public sentiment of the North. His Border-State 
proclamation is an arrow’s flight ahead of any official 
intimation to him*of the public opinion of the North. 
Now, dwelling a moment on our machinery, what 

is the remedy? Why, on Stuart Mill’s plan, the rem- 
edy is in the minority being represented. That is, 
Boston is not to be obliged to choose, from its own 
citizens, a representative to Congress; Worcester is 
not to be confined, in choosing a representative, to her 
own inhabitants; but if 15,000 men in Massachusetts 
agree with Theodore Parker, in his lifetime, in 
opinion, they choose him, and send him to Congress. 
This is the plan, intended to furnish a Legislature 
that represents not a majority of the people as now, 
but the whole people. Then the majority of such rep- 
resentatives, who will really represent a majority of 
the whole people, speak for the nation and enact its 
laws. The plan is this. Having first settled who 
shall vote, suppose in any State there are two hun- 
dred thousand such voters, and the Legislature is to 
consist of fifty representatives. Each representative 
should stand for four thousand voters. Names should 
be announced, and then, all over the State, each man 

should vote according to a system whose details I 

will not here trouble you with; but whose result is, 

that no man enters the Legislature who has not re- 

ceived four thousand votes; and every voter would 

see in the Legislature a man he voted for. Four thou- 

sand voting Abolitionists, scattered over such a State, 

could have thus sent Parker or Garrison to the Leg- 

islature twenty years ago; and such voters, for years 

unrepresented, because in a hopeless minority, would 

have had a voice for the last twenty years in the 

Legislature. No limit of locality, any more than in 

the Tribune, any more than in the social influence. If 

Massachusetts does not like Charles Sumner, a mil- 

lion of men the Union over may send him into the 

Senate. It is no matter where the representative 

lives, it is no matter where the voter lives. Every 





stands asking, “‘What do you mean I shall do?” 
Ericsson is a genius; and if the Union is saved, we 
owe it to John Ericsson, not to Abraham Lincoln 
(applause) ; for, without listening to anything but the 
inspiration of his own genius, he sees the want, mea- 
sures the void, and fills it. He is a leader, not a fol- 
lower. 
Democratic election, as I am going to proceed to 
show you, cannot be anything but a servant. What 
does he want to-day ? I am going to take it for granted 


that the Cabinet which stands behind him, according 
to popular report, is more than that; it actually leans, 
the bulk of it, toward the purpose of letting this 
convulsion preserve the Union by the method of mak- 
ing it homogeneous — basing it on freedom. (Ap- 
plause.) But of course the Cabinet, and the Presi- 
dent too, are only the servants of the people; they 
listen to Congress; they heed the official voice of the 
people. Let me go into thata moment. What is, at 
present, the official voice of America? Democracy 
means this—the government of the people. Democ- 
racy, in its noblest and highest sense, is the govern- 
ment by the present mind of all the people. We 
are at present pluming ourselves on an experiment of 
Democracy. Lord Brougham criticises us as demon- 
strating ‘‘the failure of Democracy”; but he knows 
nothing of that he is talking about, for we have never 
had a Democracy yet. Not only has the great South- 
ern Oligarchy hitherto smothered the tendency toward 
Democracy in the Northern States, which it now 
threatens to annihilate, but we have never had a De- 
mocracy even here. Let me show you what I mean. 
I am going to speak to you of the rights of minorities. 
I am about to try to unfuld to you, in half an hour, 
what Stuart Mill has been urging in England for 
twenty years—the rights of minorities; and to show 
you that, I think, here lies the obstacle to the success 
of the North in this struggle. 

We say in Massachusetts that the people govern. 
What do we mean? When you resolve it into the 
fact, “the majority govern” is what the politician 
will tell you. We go to the polls, and out of a mil- 
lion of men, if there are 700,000 who think one way, 
and 300,000 who think another, the 300,000 must 
yield to the 700,000 rule. Thatis the theory. Now 
look at the result. We will take 15,000 voters in 
a district; 7000 of them are Democrats, 8000 are 
Republicans. Many a district in this State is as 
closely contested as that. November approaches; 
the question is, “‘Whom shall we nominate?” Of 
those 8000 Republicans, 3000 are Abolitionists, we will 
suppose ; men who agree with Fremont, with Hun- 
ter, that the path out of this war is emancipation. The 
question comes, “ Whom shall we nominate?” They 
say to themselves, “If we nominate such a man, 
there are 5000 of our own party who are not ready for 
that problem; he never can be elected. Whom must 
we nominate? We must nominate a man en a level 
with the lowest tier of our own party. We must 
nominate a man whose decisive opinionsShave never 
made an enemy. We must nominate a man whose 
radicalism has never been feared. We must nomi- 
nate a man who believes the Lord Almighty owns the 
earth, but the Devil must not be deprived of his half 
of it just yet. (Langhter.) We must not go too fast 
nor too far.” And perhaps in that district there are 
2000 liquor sellers. ‘They say, “ You must nominate 
aman, one or the other of you, who agrees with us; 
if you don’t, we, the small minority of 2000, hold our 
votes irrespective of all opinions, pledged to this one 
interest.” The consequence is, they nominate an 
eel; they nominate an artful dodger; they nominate a 
man who lives-by whispering at Washington what it 
is death to him to have known at home; who is polit- 
ically dead about the time he is equslly well known 
in both places. He is elected. The 3000 radicals vote 
for him—he is the best they can get; the 5000 un- 
pledged, neutral, non-committal, timid, cautious, hide- 
and-seek Republicans vote for him. Whom does he rep- 
resent? He does not represent 7000 Democrats; he 
does not represent 3000 radicals. He represents 5000 
men who were never guilty of an opinion. Five 
thousand men, then, out of the 15,000 in that district, 
are really represented. That is not a very near ap- 
proach to the government of the “majority.” One 
hundred such men go up to the Legislature. Now, I 
am not exaggerating matters; you know it is true. 
(Applause.) One hundred such men go up to the 
Legislature. Then comes up a test question—a stern, 
close, decisive measure. Sixty men vote for it; forty 
vote against it; itis carried. Now, how many men 
put that law on the Statute-book? Sixty voters, each 
one representing 5000 men. The whole hundred, ac- 
cording to my estimate, represent a million and a half; 
those sixty represent 300,000 men, and they govern. 
To-day, the grog-shops of Boston, that are open from 
Chelsea ferry to Roxbury line, choose your Mayor. 
To-day, the border States, the most selfish and the 
most timid in the country, govern the country, because 
this Administration fears opposition. more than it 
values support. Weare not under the government 
of the majority, on our method; we are under the 
government of the minority, necessarily ; and, more 
than that, by the working of our machinery, we are 





Lincoln, selected by the present method of! 


that he is honest; Iam going to take it for granted | 


man who goes into the House of Representa- 
tives, must represent the same number of votes. 
Whether he gets them from Boston or Chicago, 
whether he gets them from Worcester or Syracuse, it 


is no matter. You and I might vote for Gerrit Smith. 


If there was any danger that Wade would not be re- 


elected, we might vote for him. If Caleb Cushing can 
get his number, he goes into Congress; if a radical re- 
former can get them, he goes into Congress. If there 
are thirty thousand men to-day who agree with Fre- 
mont, they send him to Congress; and if there are a 
million such, they send thirty representatives to Con- 
gress. 

Common men often change a political idol; edu- 
cated men rarely change an intellectual one. Sena- 
tors and Representatives, elected for sake of their 
opinions by thoughtful, decided men all over the coun- 
try, would certainly have the weight, and probably 
have the fixedness and independence, of members of a 
House of Lords; and thus, while approaching closer 
to the theory of Democracy, we should also secure one 
of the few benefits of a monarchy. Such a body of 
members would form, inside the Legislature, that base 


all servants of popular opinion. Perfectly proper : I 
am not here to find fault with them, lifted as they are 
to their places by the method which has prevailed 
hitherto. Democracy in Athens meant a very dif- 
ferent thing. The people voted. You could not keep 


of resistance, that point d’appui, which is always need- 
ed in a Democracy to sustain an unpopular reform ; 


Demosthenes from the sight of the people. Amy man 
might ascend the platform, which was called the 
Bema, and make his speech. If he could carry the 
convictions of the multitude with him, the mass 
voted, and it was war with Philip or peace, as the 
crowning genius of the hour could mould the people 
to the purpose. But when on the prairies of Mis- 
souri Fremont speaks the magic word which is strat- 
egy and statesmanship combined, red-tape snuffs him 
out, and sends him home to do nothing. Jealousy 
and timidity block his way, and the only mind which 
seems to have the flaming energy necessary for the 
crisis is put into the back rank, is overswayed and 
balanced by the representatives of the middle class 
that crowd official houses. Fremont’s name is almost 
the only one of romantic interest in our annals. Most 
of our statesmen have only a working-day fame—hard 
and cold. His life speaks to the heart. Fatherless 
and. poor, he springs even in youth to world-wide 
scientific renown ; amid hair-breadth escapes and dan- 
gers more terrific than battle, his reckless daring opens 
to us a path over the continent—his soldierly skill 
and prompt decision give to the Union the golden 
State of the Pacific—always doing exactly the right 
thing, as if by inspiration, and always suscessful; a 
love match ; untold wealth showered on him by happy 
accident; and then, born amid slavery, his name be- 
comes to 1,200,000 sovereign ballots the representative 
of liberty and equality—a successful General on the 
outmost and most dangerous post, he speaks the talis- 
manic word that would bring everything into order ; 
then, as always, never finding a foe who dares look 
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him in the face. Europe admires Democracy led by 
genius—all is sunshine till that hour. The ancients, 
when too happy, threw some prized jewel into the 
sea to propitiate the envious gods. A discrowned 
monarch lives twice as long in history as his success- 
ful rival. Charles II. in exile, Francis I. in captivity, 
are the most romantic names in their history. St. 
Helena does more to keep Napoleon in memory than 
Austerlitz. It needed the gross injustice in Missouri, 
the studied insult in Western Virginia, to plant Fre- 
mont’s name forever in the people’s hearts. Let us 
hope that, like Charles and Francis, he may yet mount 
his rightful throne. (Applause.) 

It seems to me that what we need to-day, if we can 
compass it, is to approach the servants of the pcople 
with some intimation of the real sentiments of the 
masses. I do not believe that the majority of the 
North are ready at this moment to demand emancipa- 
tion as the policy which is to guide the nation out of 
this war; hut I believe Abraham Lincoln has secured 
that amount of confidence and admiration, that if he 
were to announce anything, the millions of the North 
would say, “Amen!” (Applause.) They have 
formed no conscious purpose, they have elaborated no 
exact method, they stand ready to follow. What they 
demand is aleader. We are to encourage the Admin- 
istration up to taking the responsibility. Voltaire says, 
“ All saints are cowards.” 


make it cowardly. The Democratic party was always 
bold. In the Mexican war, the Administration took 
Webster with one hand, and Winthrop with the other, 


dare! Remember the Federal party, that opposed the 
war of 1812; stand on its grave, and vote against the 
Mexican raid!” And they wilted. (Laughter.) 
To-day, Republicanism in the saddle could say to the 
Border States and the Democratic party, “ The sceptre 
of war is in our right hand; it is to be wielded by the 
blacks in favor of emancipation ; vote against it if you 
dare!” (Loud applause.) 
used that logic of events. That is what the “logic of 
events” means. “ The logic of events,’’ what is it? 
It is circumstances calling into action the irresistible 
sentiments and passions of the human heart. To-day, 


Bad men have always 


nation from English and French interference, because 





ished from all office. 


the Legislature. For fifteen years, we stood there. 
I remember it well. Not a voice inside those doors 
agreed with us. We appeared before committees, we 


every member; but no man inside ever spoke for us. 
We waited fifteen, seventeen, twenty years, before we 
got so superfluously strong that we could send a repre- 
sentative inside. Now, suppose Stuart Mill’s method 
had governed here,—that every man who entered 
Congress must represent thirty thousand men who 


three hundred, who could get thirty thousand men to 
agree with him, could go to Congress. Long ago, 
Theodore Parker could have got, over the broad sur- 
face of the Union, 30,000 voters to agree with him; and 
those great orations that were spoken from this desk 
from 1846 up to 1858 would have been spoken in 
Washington, with the whole nation for an audience. 
The sight of one such man, accepted by the people, 
would have changed the opinions of those “ waiters 
on Providence,” who always go with the strongest ; 
and instead of standing to-day with a North unready 
for the conflict, we should have had the deliberations 
of the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
from 1845 to ’61, educating the people to be ready for 
just such a crisis as this. Instead of an outside pres- 
sure, instead of a Congress t6-day that represents the 

of no opinion, we should have a Congress that 
represents the utter and outside Democracy, and the 
utter and outside Garrisonianism, face to face on the 
floor of the Senate and the House. (Applause) We 
need not say with DeTocqueville, “Every Govern- 
ment is always just as rascally as the people will al- 
low,” but we may ask what sort of a Government 
have we a right to expect when the authoritative 
voice of the people reaches it only through such chan- 
nels as I have described. 

What does Mr. Lincoln need to-day? Mr. Davis of 
Kentucky, Mr. Holt of Kentucky, Mr. Wickliffe of 
Kentucky, get up and say to him, “Advance one 
step in the direction of Hunter, and the Border States 
leave you.” The Administration trembles, and holds 
back. A Republican rises. He remembers his con- 
stituency at home. Who sent him there? Why, 
men who are just saved from voting for Benjamin 
Thomas; men who are just saved from being de- 
luded by the Boston Courier ; men who are just saved 
from being carried away by the declamation of Mr. 
George T. Curtis. He says to himself, “I dare not 
put my foot down; I shall not be reélected.”. What 
is it necessary for Republicanism to say to a Cabinet 
that fears opposition more than it values support? It 
is necessary that it should say to them, “Gentle- 
men, you have had fourteen months’ trial; you want 
300,000 men to-day; you want $150,000,000; you 
shall not have a man nor a dollar until you proclaim a 
policy.” (Applause.) The Border State men say, 
“Put your foot there, and we desert you”; and the 
1,600,000 voters that put you into office say, “ Forbear 
to put your foot there, and we desert you.” (Ap- 
plause.) The moment that word is uttered, the ser- 
vants of the people, the Cabinet and the President, 
will have light let in upon their minds as to the proper 
course to be pursued in this national emergency ; but 
until then, the great mass of the national intellect 
which has been educated by this war, which has been 
educated by the twenty years previous, is not offi- 
cially heard by the Government. . 


I said, we have no genius in the Government. Ido 





under the government of a minority of doughfaces ; 
a minority of men who do not offend anybody, whose 


not know a man, either in the army or in civil life, 


which, with us, the Anti-Slavery cause has found for 
twenty years, in a body of men banished by their very barren; because France starves, and the valley of 
opinions and their conscientious scruples from the bal- 
lot-box ; which the Temperance enterprise has been so | interfere. The logic of events is, that if England 
often obliged to find only in hopeless minorities ban- crosses the channel and then the Atlantic, side by side 


circulated pamphlets, we laid a tract on the seat of | « The war means Hunter and Fremont ; 


agreed with him; that any man, up to the number of | 








Illinois is full of wheat, and English harvests are 


| the Mississippi is loaded with grain, and she dare not 


| with France, the Irishman, who has hated England 


As things now stand, outside pressure is the only | for two centuries will love the negro, provided he 
method of reform. The Anti-Slavery enterprise began can fight England at his side. (Applause.) The logic 
in 1831. What did we do? We confined ourselves to of events is, that the moment Palmerston says Butler 
the trenches ; we made our public opinion. The mo- is infamous, the old Democrat, who hated Garrison, 
ment we got 8trong enough, we went to the doors of | joves him, if, side by side with the “fanatic,” he can 


| only strike at England, whom he hates more. The 


| logic of eventsis, Republicanism in the saddle saying | 
| 


to the halting Border States and the Daily Advertiser, 
vote against 
it if you dare!” (Applause.) But Republicanism 
| dares make no use of the logic of events. It stands 
halting, timid, before the representatives of the minori- 
|ty- It believes neither in God nor in man. God, 
| who hears the sighing of the prisoner, whois listening 
| to the plaintive wails of the Port Royal song upon the 
| Sea Islands, heard for the first time by Yankee ears, 
|does not mean to tantalize those twenty thousand 
| slaves with the sight of a freedom He does not mean 
| to give them in reality,—God it believes not, nor man, 
| who stands at the North ready to obey God in this 
order of his Providence, and go down to give his right 
hand to the victim. Republicanism at Wasbington, 
that believes in neither, is carrying us onward, while 
time is the only element of success. Let us wait until 
November, until January, and England and France 
are anchored in New Orleans and Charleston to say, 
“ These States are independent.” ‘Then the North is 
not to yield at once; oh no; she will pour out her 
millions of money and her thousands of men to recoy- 
er, possibly, her territory to the Gulf. But thatisa 
doubtful problem. To-day, Jefferson Davis is doing 
less to break this Union by his armies at Richmond, 
than Lincoln by his Cabinet policy and delay in the 
city of Washington. (Applause.) The Administra- 
tion evidently is very ready to do any thing, to go any 
where the people demand; not ready to lead where 
the people are evidently ready to follow. Fremont 
and Hunter in the field, Sumner, Wade, and their com- 
rades in the Senate, are the only ones ready to inter- 
pret the people’s instincts into action; that is what 
constitutes a /eader. 

We are paying to-day the enormous penalty of mil- 
lions of dollars and thousands of lives for that 
bad system of government, miscalled “ democracy,” 
which necessarily gives us second rate, non-committal 
men for Presidents and Senators. We pay dear to- 
day for having, as President, a man so cautious as 
to be timid—and so ignorant as to fear the little near 

danger more than great danger further off. But the 

people’s instincts are right. They grope their way 

toward some one whose quick and bold genius Will 

interpret for them their now dumb wishes. They 

feel that Emancipation is the only thunderbolt which 

ean crush rebellion and save the Union. In vain the 

mongrel curs who have mobbed us for years bark, out 


crush the rebellion ; then settle these minor questions "— | 
the silent millions see the transparent cheat. 

This war really began when the disestrous compro- 
mise was made in 1787. Then, Slavery began to bind 
Samson with green withes. What cripples McClellan 
to-day is, that his fathers, in 1787, bound one of his 
hands, and left him only one to fight with. What 
shows Fremont’s courage and statesmanship at once is, 
that the first use he made of his sword was to cut his 
own hands loose for the conflict. Thieves break in and 
bind the master of the house, hand and foot, then go 
down to pack up the plate, Some one proposes to 
find means to cut the bonds :—“Don’t trouble me 
with minor questions,” cries the struggling man, “let 
me get those thieves out first, and then I'll attend to 
cutting myself loose”! 

The Great Eastern lies rudderless on the sea. 
Towle proposed to rig a helm. “Don’t worry about 
minor matters,” ery the stupid passengers, “only get 





that can properly be considered a leader. They are 


The Whig party went to | 
the ground because it had just so much virtue as to | 


and said, “ Vote against this war for slavery if you | 


the logic of events is, that possibly we may save the | 


| w ‘ . ican © 

| ble,”’ remembering that poorly planned ré publi U 
‘ A : fF ehe eee Eee 

stitutions are better than the despotism of We 


of their still unbroken collars, “Save the Union and | 





us ashore, and then you may repair the ship.” A 


the angels scaled Heaven, Milton tells us the ethene 
| substance threw off the stain. New England foe be 
| hundred years, has lived under the dominion of i, 

she has been elaborating thoughts, she has been ete 
| ing morals, she has been dividing ethics, The dn 

system crossed her path; she weighed it, Marked i 
infamous, and nailed it to the counter. Now this im 
attacks her for having done it. The angels Might y 
| well scale heaven. War is only the tempest, thy 
| thunder storm. This pulpit, this book, {the Bitj 
| the press, are morning and evening, sunrise anj os 
| set, seed time and harvest, sunshine and goj ¥. 
| must conquer here at the North. No barbaroy » 
| brutal South can permanently hurt or affect su; 
| New England :— 


ay 


am 


« could she break her way 
By force, and at her heels all hell should rise, 
With blackest insurrection, to confound 
Heaven's purest light ; yet New Eseuayy 
All incorruptible, would on her throne 
Sit unpolluted, and the ethereal mould, a 
Incapable of stain, would soon expel e} 
The mischief, and purge off the baser fire 
Victorious.” 








<p Se ee 
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rik. 


| This is sure: it must be so. It is written ip %& 
philosophy, in the natural and essential charewr¢ Bs. 
| twenty million of brains, that we of New York » 
| New England and Illinois must give character t 
I do not doubt that. Give me time, aj} 
know the brain of New England will inform the whe 
| sluggish system of Carolina and Mississippi. But ty 
question to-day is, whether, in order to hold on wthe 
territory, we shall do justice to the negro; and Lis 
coln’s pause of an hour makes it perilous and dow 
ful. Napoleon failed in Russia, because he would » 
| accept the serfs who offered to fight for him if } 
would free them. ‘Too friendly to Alexander tos 
| cept, he was beaten. I was a Unionist sixteen yen 


ha 


| continent. 


re ey 
ees 


| The Abolition enterprise started in 1851. Wei = 
| until 1846, “It is possible to save the Church anit) 7 
| Union, and still emancipate the slave.” We lab a 


|—maligned, calumniated, misrepresented, ostrads 
from society and the ballot-box,—for sixteen yen | 
| We then said, “It is vain; over the ruins of the | 
| American Church and the ruins of the Ameria} 
Union is the only exodus for the slave.” From! 
to ’61 we preached that lesson. i 
We said, there is not virtue and intelligene now 
| in the North to save this government from the (lige 
chy that is eating it up. 1861 came, and in April & 
| gun resounded from Sumpter, and the whole Sx) 
| started to its feet. We said,‘ We were wrong, | 
| North is not cankered and dead, it is alive. Boi 
| with the withes of sectarianism, confused by they 
| ty issues of politics, we mistook the time; the but 
of the people is still right-for Liberty and for Unio 
and we said, “ All hail the government that leads itt 
(Applause.) ~ United Government, one 


| Freedom!” 
| was the bulwark of slavery—now, Union can o 
jsave itself by Freedom: supporting it, we do or 
| duty to the negro. Fourteen months, until tod 
we have given that government our confidence. W 
| have supported it with every moral influence te 
| was within our reach. We have said, “ We waiti 
| you to wake up to the lesson of the honr.” To-l 
| Europe watches us with her aristocratic anxiety! 
| break the Republic in pieces. To-day, France, vit 
lone foot planted in Mexico, plots for a weak neighie : | 
| that cannot hem in her aggressive designs. Tod | 
the news goes to England, floating midway, tha" 

| received such a defeat at Richmond that the Gover 
ment dared not trust the people with the news. | 

| the basis of that impression, the next steamer Bee 
learry to England the call of the Government  § 
| 800,000 more men. What is the impression B® 
upon Europe? The North is standing at bay. ™ J 
| finds herself unequal to the contest. The Presi 
finds no moral strength. He dare not ming ®* 
conflict of bullets the stronger element of ! 


+ * { 
liberty for the victim rac, * | 


Sanson ee 


| He dare not let loose 


the gratification onging of the Norther 
science to be comsistemt with its own prir 


dare not put an idea behind his rifles. With O° Bie 
* 





| clusion, how so Earope interfere 
| does, the lome wista of a seven years’ War ts 2" § 


The South, thu Suiif we at bay alone, is | 


eagles ani i to its bars, 3 
the Us 
it Wr peeir 


John Ericssot 
the blacks int 


“Rrery man that © 


wu Ty itt tie Se 
Phivtitey prifhune 


at Poot Sov). wn aia 


fight 


and 


Wait! ugy es ead)” & forest of hanes ¥ 





be Sel, "Netw would hold up ‘oye Me 







if wom Deed) Shen », massa, if we hat O* 
( Apphawse bY the. Vivi, ie to be saved, t¥ 
our holding wp beth bands, wsing every chan 
very pression. Wy 


fluence, every method of 


Wade and Sumner, as politicians, cannot ca 


| the place which Davis end Holt occupy to 
Massachusetts behind them, cannot say to the 
| ; ller 
ment, “Do so, or you have not a dollar 


|must be a power at the North that shall sy " 
| madmen in New York, and jaundiced editors here ra 
| say, “ The Congress that looks at the negro needs ” 
| a Cromwell to turn it into the streets,” We kno¥ 

| the voice of men who love and serve slavery in®® § 


|hearts. Let us afways believe that “ Liberty */ 


- 


to cure De § 


| since they at least have vigor enough z 


} 


own defects. ; _ 

Doubtless, if the Long Parliament had dune ine B 
duty, Cromwell had never interfered. Possiblf: © 
our Government neglect its duty, some of ow > 
tient successors, looking back on a lost Union, 
ment that no Cromwell interfered. What jor 
a Union, planned by fathers who dared not trust ye 
that to do justice was safe, should be lost m 2" 
crippled by the same infidelity ? Yet if, in the re 
dence of God, this Union is to be broken nt net 
let us remember that even such a failure in the a 
iment of self-government will be a beacon to light 
people on in their path to Liberty and Equality. © 
the record is still open. If we do our duty promt’ 
fearlessly, the struggling wish of the peopl¢ a! a 
find a voice in the Halls of Congress, and a" 
the Executive, bold and decisive enough t er" 
Union. May this sublime uprising not be t° ert 
in vain! May that talismanic word, prociaimed # 
head of our victorious arms in Missouri, and 
from Port Royal, sound from the Capitol, ” 
eign interference and crush rebellion ! 
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FOURTH OF JULY, 


us two days’ continuous rain was an ex 
previous - 


Te 
The | tion for a brilliant day on the Fourth of | the Paramount duty of the hour to be a maintenance 
nt preparauiol 


1, was observed with the usual variety o 
was of 
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y, whi in this city, and in all parts of the coun-| and free ; and it represents one of the manifestations 
trations s 

= the rebellious South, where any refer- 

scepung 











Under this head, last week's J; I have just read Gen. Hunter’s response to the order 


of inquiry offered by Hon. Mr. Wickliffe, of Ken- 
tucky, in the House of Representatives sometime last 


ucation 

3d. 
Town 
f| of Union and concert among all the loyal States, slave 
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ave been as unfavorable as ible for a suc- " 
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THE HOUR OF PERI, f 


“ Eternal Vigilance is the price of Liberty 1” 
PARKER PILLSBURY, of Concord, N. H., will speak 
at Hall, Milford, Mass., on Sunday next, July 13. 


Herapqvarrers oF THE Potomac, 
Camp near Harrison’s Lend ¥ 


your oe Your achievements of the last ten days have illamin- | Subject. « ” 
on tba + [Pile trea tig sy a ah | ld ly me rae oat tae min. |S Ai nya 
of this duty to be a Prompt response to the President's | will be the result, it being very Plain that not only the ’ ae ttacked by superior forces, and Without the hope of 


Services wit] commence precisely at 2 1-2and 5 1-2, P.M. 


or claration of Independence, exeept to| last demand, for three hundred thousand more meni | welfare of Sou ina, 23 @ representative South- | "™Simess . reinforcements, you have succeeded in changing your ONES ee ee 
ence to the a it under foot, would have in-| for the army. ern State, but the interests of the whole country, if not on ieead to P oe Gone sored base of by a flank movement, always re- | GPE. H. HEYWoop will speak in Milford, N. H., 
er Panik unfortunate admirer. Of course, Speaking of the duty of preserving Union before all | the salvation of the Government itself, demands his height, capable of accom fifty pupils. We — Meche doe st fo nneary oe vad Sunday, July 13, at 1 and 5 o'clock, P. M. 
a an defeat and telnet ak tule McClellan's | things, it says that « States must not allow themselves | instant removal, and his incarceration in Fort La- ge with an seeming commencement of Ww. and all your guns, ex a few lost in battle, taking RE Ser yp amee es 
in view . dal five thousand of that army killed, | to make conditions with the Government.” And it re- fayette, Warren, or some other misnamed National have made a begi “ee mer tiwary . We havea fund |i" return guns and coles the enemy. Upon team ugg Boone WOMEN AND 
any —0f we tedden lie a few days before, noth-! fers to Gov. Andrew of thie State as having perhaps | Hotel. of 87000 We ha already on the ground men who | Y°Ur march, you have been assailed day after day with Scnandiene oe GARET RB, Browx, M. D., and Wx. 
younded and missing worse taste than exultation or | gone too far in hinting what conditions are desirable | The Preposterous notion, that Gen. Hunter should | Prize society so ly, that skilful by men of the same race and nation, ae own, M. D., have removed to No. 23, 
could have been in * there was very little | on the part of the Gov t I : : she : they are not willing to live without them, and we have ully massed and led. Under every disadvantage Chauncy Street, Boston, where they may be consulted on 
g; and we presume there was very little Pp 1€ Government to cal out enthusiastic | cal] in the willing aid of that class of persons, who improvements already made which give to Home | of pumber, and ly of Position also, you have the above diseases. Office hours, 4 
vain-glorying ; * po and energetic Support from the people of Massachusetts. | have most at stake in this Contest, is not to be tolera- Town a character and an influence throughout our | i" every conflict beaten back d cous foes with enormous o'clock, P.M. ? stom 10, A. M., to 4 
js in any quar It seems to me that our experience, during the past /ted; becanse it is evident, if this course be persisted | State which has been gained by no other settlement in | Slaughter. Your conduct makes you among the cel- ee 3. 


{nti-Slavery Celebration in the beauti- 

. yual ANU-oiaver) 

ame Framingham brought together the larg- 
yve at rramn, 


. ad most imposing assemblage, pertinys, ped ~ 
est an Rs ring friends of universal emancipation 
ried and ca gent consecrated place. The nun- 
ever convene a? at not less than three thousand— 
ber was estimate pie Boston, Worcester, Milford, 
wg EY “er bringing more than ever before ; 
Marlboro , S¢., ® - Mic high moral worth, and 
and for generat wane al of character, not to be sur- 
sobriety and nae pr to spend the day in a manner 
passed re ae? of freedom, justice and human- 
toa wwe “pe save and bless the whole land: A full 
ity, and np highly interesting proceedings is deferred 
report of the rhe able and luminous speech delivered 
0 ee ae by Wendell Phillips. 
a Mase © - this wee k, that excellent speeches 
Suffice it —_ Il. Heywood, J. Miller McKim, of 
ai , ety Sra it very interesting account of his 
ve at to Port Royal,) Susan B. Anthony, of 
mar ais ‘YN Y., John S. Rock, Wm. Wells Brown, 


“ogre | Foster, A. T. Foss, Henry C. Wright, 
Rev. Dani 


— re listened to with unbroken interest and 
» were Ii 


as approval. It was a day most profitably spent. 
ieee of symmetry, and to illustrate her mor- 
ols triotie deterioration, Boston—having so con- | 
, we b sa mayor as Joseph M. Wightman—had the | 
\ : ; ous Slave Commissioner, George T. Curtis, as 
posed , the day, (who made, of course, an essentially 


address,) with the equally notorious Rey. 
The occasion was 


mus 





trails 
Side Adams as chaplain. 


lerably redeemed by the truly patriotic speech | 
rabl} . 


, rered at the Faneull civic dinner, by Judge Wash- 
dt teenel College, of which the following is 
urn, Of . = 


Sout 


& sampie :— 
Our country has been a source of pride and glory. 
It has been the hope of the world In past years, and 
it shall be the hope of the world in future years. 
r heers.) But let me ask you whether, while we 
were thus growing in wealth, there were not growing 
up sources of local difficulties, local Jealousies, causes 
of weakness instead of power, operating sectionally to 
divide this great nation, and instead of making us a 
united, strong, happy and prosperous people, laying 





the seed of dissolution in the government 2 Is it not 
so! In the disagreement and discord on the one side | 
and the other, between the North and the South, is of 
not true that we were losing our nationality ? I put 
it to you, gentlemen, were we not losing our national- 
ity, which was being swallowed up in the local State 
association, State pride—a local association as dis- 
unguished from that pride of country, that nationality | 
without which we can never be a proud and indepen- 


dent and successful nation? J need not allude to the 
cause; we all know the sectional cause of difficulty ; 
we know there were causes at work, and until we get 


rid of those causes, God knows we never shall be 
strong as we shall be when they are removed. (Loud 
cheering. } 

If there ever was a man who would stand by the 
Constitution to the last drop of his blood, I certainly 
would rank myself with him. The causes that de- 
tracted from the entire independence of this country 
are being rooted out to-day. I believe, as I believe 


my own existence—as I believe in the existence of 
(od himself—our country is to work out its indepen- 
dence, We wanted sgmething to create a nationality ; 
we wanted something like the attack on Fort Sumter 
—Wwhen we saw our flag put down by the hands of na- 
ked rebellion. ‘There was not a man to ask whether 
he was from the East or West, Massachusetts or New 
York, Michigan or California—it was 4 national feel- 
ing that rose up in the breasts of 600,000 men—rose 


Up (o maintain our nationality then and there. (Loud 
cheers. } 

Nationality is one of the results of this infernal re. 
bellion. The speaker enlarged somewhat on this 
topic, and said : Slavery has got to fall before free 
labor (Prolonged cheering.) When it shall come 


about I cannot tell, but I believe it will be accomplish- 
ed; and if we do not see it, our children will see this 
Country a free nation, as much as I believe they will 
see the nation live at all. f | 

Che speaker closed by saying: We have had the 
War of our birth, we have had the war of our man- | 
hood, I believe we have now the war of our indepen- | 
dence, and I will give you asa sentiment: That war | 
—od grant, as a speedy result, the overthrow of the | 
rebellion, the everlasting destruction of the cause of | 


nationality of spirit, and the establishment of absolute 
dependence of our nation as a nation.” 


What the tibaldrous Courier says of this excellent 
speech and its author, see « Refuge of Oppression.” 





The following brief but Suggestive letter from Hon. 
Charles Sumner was read at the dinner :— 


Senate Cy AMBER, 2d July, 62. 


Dear Sir: J have been honored by your invitation 
to be present at the “pproaching celebration of the 4th 
of duly by the City Government of Boston. Pleased | 
48 I should be to enjoy again this well remembered 


“sUvity, my public duties here will notallow me. It | 
snot my habit to leave my post. 
In celebrating the ith of July in this crisis of our | 
history, let us not forget the Principles which render 
the day sacred Mr. Calhoun in the Senate audacious. | 
'y denied these Principles, and this denial was an ear. | 
Dest utterance of the rebellion Which wicked men, for | 
the sake of a Wicked Purpose, at last organized. The 
Declaration of Independence nobly proclaims « that all 


men are created equal.’ 





un luestionable, with a practical r, “uy everywhere | 

“roughout the land, we devote ourselves {o a duty of 

pa ism and piety which Will God bless. et us all | 

Join ir the sood work, and thus save our country. 
Believe me. Sir, with much respect, 


Your faithful servant, 
CHARLES ScMyer. 


PLAIN TALK, AND THE TIME FOR IT, 


In the U, Senate, on Monday last, Senator Chan- 
dler of Michigan, in the course of a speech referring 
lorious x treat before the rebel forces of the 
ler Gen McClellan, came “right to the 


to the ing 


amy up 


Point” in the following telling manner :— . 

when Senator from Pennsylvania wanted to know 

: the — Was, or who placed it there. The 
f the rt 


» Potomac, when it marched on Manassas, 
20,000 men, and the enemy less 
"ey marched on Manassas, and found 32 
Wh, enne, and 1,100 dead horses, That army 
» 7 n¥e marched to Richmond in 30 days, and not 
t 1,000 men, and there was no impediment to its 


traitors 


gougciane, and 


: of the country declare that BE.) 
them there : 


- Stanton put 
ad nothing to do with put- 
Chickahominy, 
lity—of gross criminality — 
ign the criminal to eternal detesta- 
The country demands sacri- 
press of the country are 
he re cle actifice of the mere clerk Stanton— 
le (Chan a 0 obey the orders of the President. 
SWered &T) introduced a resolution which, if an- 

Would show the true criminal, i 
8 reduced So as to be between two persons. 





HICh gh 
bon and ‘onde 


as Abraham Lincolp or Geo. B. McClellan. 
, ttrd man at all. The criminal, in his judg- 
* Should not only be deprived of office, but suffer 
ae 1 The nation has been 
tomac ; ' ¥ this division of the Army of the Po- 
great nd E. M. Stanton always opposed it, 
Jef Dave "84 been commanded by the arch traitor 
Would ne 7 there has not been a movement which he 
On the pret*® dered since December 


C. Burleigh, Rev. William C. Tenney, &e. | 


| much time and treasure, after the death of so many 


than | 


m1 ee in the sime length of time. 
men—a procedure that would endanger the Constitu- sy 


have 
year past, of the very course 
the Independent. The conditions preceding this new | 
experiment were plausible. 
make the trial, 














He ought to have known that, to employ 
loyal slaves in the service of his country, to help sus- 
tain its laws and to maintain the Government, is not 
to be permitted ; 





explain in detail all tha 
from the old stiffness, to show that we could be gene- | fectly legitimate. 
rous as well as just. It was a fair experiment to make. | to the country such an incendiary document, no right 
I know not.that any one regrets having made it. But to furnish such unanswerable reasons to the Border 
it has not been a successful experiment. States for employing the slaves of the South to assist 
When our Government—a set of men nominated in crushing out this unholy rebellion, 
merely the average of Republican That the Major General, commanding the Southern 
ideas—began this war, the question for abolitionists Department, should have the audacity to write so per- 


eartily commend him to all as a true and trustworthy 
man, 


¥. Pp. Baker, J. Jacobs, 

A. W. Osdorne, A. McCutcheon, 
; Cline, Abijah Wells, 
L. Lohmuller, » §> A Sheldon, 
D. P, Acker, H. Hamilton, 
Geo. L. Squier, Stephen Barnard, 





was, Will you help or hinder ¢ Having always been tinent, significant and satisfactory an account of slaves Boa = thie Sena — 
Severely just in pointing out the short-comings of the voluntarily seeking his employ is never to be over- A. W. Slater, : J Peckham, 


Republican party, will you still confine yourselves to 
this course, and utterly refuse to them all moral and 
personal support until they shall have reached precise- 


Joshua Taylor, Joseph C. Hebbard, 
Seth B. Hough, 
John Hodgins, 


looked or forgiven, Only think of a letter to be read 

for the special instruction of the members of the House 

of Representatives, containing words like these :— 
[The telling extracts here made from Gen. Hunter's Let- 


ter, by our correspondent, it is needless to republish, asthe | 
entire Letter may be found on our first page, to which we 
Lib. 


FOURTH OF JULY AT FRAMINGHAM 


Glorious, and, I trust, pregnant with good, was our 
annual meeting at “ Harmony Grove,” on the 4th. 
The genial sunshine, clear atmosphere, and unusual 
concourse of people, gave an inspiration and joyous- 
ness to the day. It was, indeed, “good to be there.” 
We missed the eloquent voice of Phillips, and that 
of other veterans in the cause. Yet there was no 
lack of speakers, The only difficulty experienced was 
the want of time to listen to earnest words that were 
of necessity suppressed, 

I tried to get the platform for a moment, to accom- 
plish what I now desire to do, through this week's 
Liberator. While in the grove, and late in the day, I 
received a letter from our ever faithful laborer, PARKER 
Pitspury, announcing, I regret to say, his disability 
to speak much, from an increasing hoarseness, and 
begging me to curtail his expected services in Mil- 
ford next Sunday. We, of course, shall make his 
labors as light as possible; and yet our expectations 
are raised for an effective meeting. [See notice in 
another column.] The following extract, which J 
failed to read at Framingham, utters convictions 
which dwell in many hearts :— 


the fact that their interest now Points in the same 
line with their duty, in view of the Probability that - , 
they must see more and more, as the war advances, ask special attention. }— Ed. Lis : 

the necessity of overthrowing slavery as a means of Who ever saw such presumption and rashness oy 
quelling the rebellion—will you generously offer | this? Such effrontery was never before exhibited to- 
them in advance the benefits of fraternal Co-operation, | Wards that august body » and this conduct from such . 
and encourage the hoped-for change on their part, by | Garter cannot be permitted to stand as a precedent. 
yourselves taking the initiative? This was the ques- | That Congress should allow intelligence of so danger- 
tion. ous a character to be thus set before it—should permit 


The abolitionists made the experiment of a trustful, | Such a Plain violation of the policy of the Administra. 
a liberal, a magnanimous reply. Not sparing to point | tion as laid down by certain pro-slavery advisers ; such 
out still the duty that yet remained to be done, they | # wilful Perversion of clearly written orders ; such an 
promptly declared that, in_the point of opposition be- overstepping of his own and an interfering with the 
tween the rebels and the Government, the latter was | @stablished rights of rebels—without summary punish- 
right and the former were wrong ; the latter was to be | ment, is not to be seriously thought of for a moment. 
supported and the former opposed ; their good word, | The Cabinet is expected to immediately disavow the 
in their speeches, and writings, and conversation, was | meddlesome officiousness of Gen. Hunter. For con. 
heartily given to the Government, and the enlistment | §'8tency sake, it must disclaim all Connection with his 
of many an active abolitionist in the war proved that | folly, and sympathy with his fanaticism—the one be- 
their hands were ready to maintain what their tongues | ing palpably absurd as the other is certainly destruc- 
had uttered. | tive. Our Generals in the army must be made to un- 
The trial, I have said, Promised well. It was right derstand at any Cost, that they are not authorized to 
to make the experiment. And if the Government disturb the equanimity, or wound the feelings of those 
had taken the course it seemed likely to take, not only | quasi Unionists, who have such particular regard for 
would it have been mightily aided by the offered al- | their brethren of*the 
liance, but the conquest would ere now have been com- violated oath, their a 
plete, the rebellion utterly crushed, and our position | “Ons, and their rebellious attempt to destroy the Goy- 
far advanced towards permanent peace under a regen- | ¢rnment. 
erated political system. To allay the terribly excited fears of those small 
Instead of this, several adverse things happened. | but influential supporters of the Courier and Post,— 
The President commenced by letting slavery alone, | Caused by the deeply Suggestive communication of 
and showing, in the intimations of his course of policy | this fanatical Major General,—the President must be 
that from time to time appeared, that he meant, if| urged to issue another of his Proclamations. Mean- 
possible, to conquer the rebellion without interference while, steps should be taken to have Public meetings 
with its cause; and though, as time passed, and the | Called to neutralize and paralyze the mischief which 
extent and persistency of the rebellion became more | this information of Gen. Hunter will inevitably pro- 
and more manifest, occasiona§ and partial movements ac, when circulated among the people. For has not 
against slavery were made, they were only occasional | our war policy, with reference to the subject of slavery, 
and partial, they seemed extorted rather than willing, | been such that clearly indicated we cannot afford to 
and they were counterbalanced by alternating moves | tolerate in place and power, commanders who exercise 
of indulgence to slavery. their usual common Sense, and treat this question like 
The military and naval commanders, being left to | every other, in a rational and practical manner ? 
their own choice in the matter, in the absence of ¢x- Concerning slavery, the luxury is too expensive for 
plicit command and a uniform policy on the part of | us to allow our superior officers in the discharge of 
the President, helped or hindered slavery, each ac- | their duties, and in the absence of special instructions, 
cording to his inclination. Most of them favored sla- to display eves ordinary humau sagacity ; to act in 
very, and the President offered no interference except | accordance with the voice of enlightened reason ; to 
when, in a few cases, some external influence urged | be influenced by all past experience ; to obey the sim- 
him to doso. A few of them took active measures | Ple dictates of common prudence, or yield to the in- 
against slavery, and every one of these movements | Stincts of humanity—the divine assertions of our com- 
was promptly and spontaneously countermanded by mon nature. For judiciously and righteously using a 
the President. portion of the reserved force, the saving power of our 
Those abolitionists who had joined the army, trust- bags in this id mad ‘aaa ciaae ran 
ing that the war must soon become, if it was not al- | unter must certainly “eprived of his impo <x 
ready, an instrument for the overthrow of slavery, | Command ; and one who has scruples about touching 
were of course limited in their action by the ideas and | the enemy where he is universally known to be most 
the orders of their respective officers. But, since the weak—who 18 too considerate to ee reine of 
great majority of these officers were disposed either his only vulnerable point—must “ ‘yg tteageelgg 1s 
to help slavery or to avoid all interference with it, | Place. Careful pains must be taken that this suc- 
these abolitionist soldiers, to their amazement and in- | Cessor Is one whose foregone conclusions are, that 
dignation, found themselves forbidden, by military | with respect to slavery, he os a the safety of the 
law, to help the persons they most wished to help; nation should he act like a man c pogtnn his right 
nay, found themselves occasionally required, by mili- | mind—the natural ert sarge of oe ie pe a 
tary law, to do the meanest and basest work possible, IF of blunders each ron t ae _—— 
to hand over the loyal fugitive slave to the enraged | We expectantly cg Gen. Hunter’s ecapitation. 
rebel who claimed him as his property. The in.| Melrose, July 4, 1862. G. A. B. 
: ’ é eg 
stances were not few in which enlistment, under the LETTER FROM REV. DA FOSTER. 


generous impulse of confidence in “‘ Honest Abe,” led 
Boston, July 4, 1862. 


to this damnable result. 
We have made our experiment, bee found it abor- ’ Frrenp Garrison] presume it is in order for 
tive. We have made fair trial of it for more than a ie Waly a wind te reply tothe noted css an: 
Pansies: te shevater the rebukes of some of ~ | eusers, which is published in your paper of this date. 
slave's truest friends. We find the Government no T repeat, then, that Dr. Hidden, the author of this .,. 
more inclined to the abolition of slavery than when ¢ 


. ticle, has hated and sought to injure me ever since my 
the struggle began. And after the expenditure of so | return to Kansas, in the spring of 1861, because I then 


| withstood and thwarted him in his wicked designs 


‘ i i ighbors. In thi » he has shown him- 
pitals, after the disastrous check lately experienced | *8inst his neighbors og : 
: | self utterly regardless of truth and honor. He is 


PAPER . ini ee ne) | the leader of the Opposition to me in Centralia, and 
icy 9, € Government of w “ Bee : ” siati f hi - 
and after various plain indications of the approach of | SP!te, inspired by my frank denunciation o "= 


f Bi demand for three | *e™pted wrong, is the motive of his opposition. 
Saropons watsclerspsatercatcd Sens S Coneeed fae “etd To meet some horrible application of Scripture | high idea of Southern chivalry. Like many other 
hundred thousand more men, and the money requisite : 


: ; : | by the Methodist clergyman of Centralia, Idenied the 
i Dsportation, sacrifice and burial! Is | °Y a2) : 
ae — pa a _ ~~ desinne: aun sha hay | infallibility of the Bible, and affirmed that, whenever 
ey, t finished - le mot gan, fit time to say to Abra- | Te48on and the Bible were in conflict, the latter must 
oy Rit He 4 . | give way. From that time, sectarian bigotry has been 
ham Lincoln—*« Not another man, not another dollar, : : 

. marr % hounding me at every step. Of the noted seventeen, 
until some policy is declared which shall tend, at least, aay eleven denounce me as an “infidel” 
in the direction of uprooting rebellion. We have made | ™ a Peer Rea 

a7 : toh a for holding that we are to use our reason in judging 
sufficient trial of the attempt to cut it down, leaving | f the Bible, just we do in judging of th 
the root to spring up again, and bring forth more fruit | © ~ os " oh “ dan Libe 4 ging oe rs. hae i 
after its kind. This experiment has not succeeded, | “He canes ¥ : pcos shes ise: a sncrant 6 
| and seems less and less likely to Succeed. Here we | Me intense hatr mspired by sec _— ngotry. 
| The hatred of all pro-slavery men in Nemaha coun- 





“As I write, the sun is just rising, and the ground 
almost shudders 



















millions of slaves are yet to be 
emancipated’; or as it, perhaps, had better said, yet 
and likely to remain 80 till God’s right 
arm and their own bring them deliverance. 
than eighty years, we have sought to 
drown the weeping and wailing of our myriads of 
slaves with hollow pretensions, to republicanism, and 
hypocritical, heartless professions of religion, all 
swelled into grand chorus on the Fourth of July, with 
blazing fire works, bands of music, rattling musketry, 
and thunder of cannon. To-day we have other and 
not less terrible voices to drown. No wonder there 
was ‘sensation in Congress,’ as the Papers yesterday 
say, when Mr. Olin, of New York, declared, Twenty 
thousand of our dead and dying to-day strew the 
battle-field in front of Richmond’! And are twenty 
thousand all ? 
And all those thousands, more or less, have moth- 
ers, wives, sisters, @& perhaps even dearer ones, to 
i imbs, torn and 
hearts, broken and 





mangled, bleed’ on the Neld, - 
lacerated, bleed athome. And thus, to-day, we cele- 
brate our Independence. It is indeed our Independ- 
Let us thank God it is only ours. 

Well, let the cannon roar! Peal out your joyous 
Swell loud your empty voices, ye 
orators, poets and ministers of music and song! Four 
iek j ; and other millions 
groan on the field of bloody death, or Weep and wail 
over their loved and lost at home! What an oratorio 
of woes, to-day, ye have to smother and drown! 

Iam glad there is one place where madness docs 
not wholly rule the hour. [| hope, at Framingham, it 
will be declared that our Government is deliberately 
murdering its young men 
pronounce every death before Richmond deliberate, 
downright murder; and while slavery lives and lasts, 
our Government is the bloodiest murderer on His- 
tory’s blackest page. 

Very hastily, but very truly, yours, 

Parker Piiispury.” 


Earnest words — too true, alas! May they sink 
deep into our hearts, and urge on to faithful work ! 
Milford, Mass. 





on the staff of General McClellan, dated June 17, 1862: 


I have been told that confessions are good for the 
soul. Iam going to make one to you. I am at last 
an abolitionist ! 
pared to say, “ Art thou not a man and a brother?” 
but Ido love my country and the white race. My 
old prejudices and political feelings have been wiped 
out one by one, slowly but surely. I could 


through all that I have witnessed 


tens of thousands on the battle-field and in the hos- 
should, that an institution that can so change a whole 
people in their feelings and actions toward their fellow. 
wrong, and 


have met and been brought in 
found scarcely one that was even the peer of a North- 
ern mechanic. 
perpetrated by these knights of the South that would 
A day or two since, I was told by 
an aid of General Keyes that one of our officers was 
This is one 
Yesterday two 


—-— 


Yours truly, 





stop. It is now your part to meet us half Way. | a _ The writer of the above, says the New York Even- 
Whenever you shall decide and begin to turn the war | tY has been turned against me, because I preached the ing cone re always been an uncompromising Hunker 


| 4gainst slavery, count upon our renewe 


| —c. x. w. I recognized the colored man as my brother, entitled to 
| Samoan eek ee | all the rights and privileges of humanity. These 
Tue Haytian Joun Brown Frxp. This fund, | three, then, are the forces that have fought against 
which has been so long held back, is to be distributed wit, malignant spite, sectarian 
forthwith. It amounts to something over $3,000, of | bigotry, and Pro-slavery wrath. 
The statement, that these men make about my 













EGR PRP iE Sebi niEs 

Names or rue Recent Bartues. The follow- 
ing are the names which it seems have been assigned 
to the recent battles in front of Richmond : 

Tharsday, June 26—Battle of Mechanicsville. 

Friday, June 27—Battle of Gaines’s Mill. 

Saturday, June 283—Battle of the Chickahominy. 

Sunday, June 29—Battle of Peach Orchard; battle 
of Savage's Station. 

Monday, June 30—Battle of White Oak Swamp; 
battle of White Oak Creek; battle of Charles City 
Cross Roads, 

Tuesday, July 1—Battle of Turkey Bend. 

Re 


JamEs Jackson Lowett. 


William Lloyd mittinga testimonial, given me by my neighbors, when 

Sumner and | I left Centralia, last May, who are, one and all, of an 
James Redpath, are appointed by the Haytians as a | earnest and noble aim in life—men with whom our best 
Committee to disburse this fund. New England reformers would delight to associate and 
ti . | Work in any field of moral effort. As soon as I can 

Dover's Concert. Ossian E. Dodge & Co. will | earn the money to discharge my debts, I expect to re- 
give a concert at the Tremont Temple, on Monday | turn, and once more work with these men, and others 
evening next, which, late as it is in the season, will | equally true, whom I trust a good Providence will 






Lieutenant, in Co. E, Captain Schmidt. 
wounded in the battle at Ball’s Bluff on the 21st of 
October last, where his cousin, Lieutenant William 
Same company, was killed. 
Captain Schmidt was also so severely wounded in the 
his commission, and Lieut. 
well was appointed Captain in his place 








he prose : undoubtedly secure a full house. Dodge is unique | plant with us, for the impartial justice, truth and love Captain Lowell was son of Charles Russell Lowell, 
Douncine ee po sad < to itty t0 atop re and inimi wots in his personation of erent per by which alone our fatherland can be saved. Eeq.. of Cambridge, and grandson of the late Rev. 
ato the” George B. MeCleltam, “qnounee, ce aumy | and young, male and female, Irish, Frente, Dutch, | I thank Dr. Hidden and Co. for giving me the th Pop ey Mond peg Tok Coltg Sy 
died Tie marahes of the Chickahominy, where they English, and Yankee; while Mr. William Haywood, | portunity of saying this word. with the highos honors of his iui, sexe 
Maint © sheep, and where the left wing was left to i siate, is admi ballad- - Yours, truly and gratefully, * 
1000 moe -St¥age fight when * reenforcement of | *" 48s0ciate, is admitted to be one of the best DANIE TER Rts cance pepe: 
the ; men from the right or centre would have sent | ists in America. = L FOS : New York, July 9. Just at the close of the ses- 
en: re ck into Richmond defeated? He had an PW eee sion of the Senate YY, @ bill was introd 

i DS Our readers wil} have a treat in a careful pe-| To all who ma: 


Tact read from the Detroit Free Press. ch th 
he - on Stanton, Ww, ndler, eee is, 
w 


SOldiers heat * mob. He claimed that Michigan 


been in every fi t 
"” taken of them by the Commandant, mace oi 


of uced 
giving the President power to call out the militia of 
the country wherever it was deemed necessary, and 
when such call was mode, ene are to be exempt on 
account of color, caste or nationality. Presid 
them into regiments and other divisions, 


be interested in our 
would state the fo lowing facts—to wit: 
Ist. We began the settlement of Home Town in the 
autumn of 1868, to secure cheap and beautiful farms 
in an intelligent and Tous community, and to 
establish a system of graded schools from the prima- 


work, we 






speeches delivered at Music 
Hall by Gerrit Smith and Wendell Phillips, which we 
give in full in our present number. [The Courier will 
please copy both !] 





ame who may wish to know what we are doing. We 


in behalf of slavery! || 


Not that I love the negro, or am pre- 
| 


I could tell you of deeds of barbarism | 


- No one will now question 

that each of you may always with pride say, “I be. 

to the army of the Potomac.” Vea have 

reached the new base, complete in organization and 

may at any time 

pared to meet them. 

I have Personally established your lines ; let them 

we will convert their repulse into a final de- 

Your Government js strengthening you with 
© resources of a great e. 

n this, our nation’s 

, Who are rebels against the best interests of man- 

kind, that this army shall enter the capital of the so- 


& MERCY Bp. JACKSON, M. D., has 
695 Washington Street, 2d door North of Warren. Par- 
ticular attention Paid to Diseases of Women and Children. 

References.—Luther Clark, M. D.; David Thayer, M. p. 

Office hours from 2 to 4, P.M. 


removed on 


wi bi 
SUMMER RESORT—Rovunp Hut Horen, Norru- 
AMPTON, Mass. —Terms—$1.50 per day, or 7 to $10 per 
week. 





“ No summer rt surpasses it i i 
called Confederacy’; that our National Constitution | the resources caleclntes to gratify the tastes ery adn all 
shall prevail, and that the Union, which can alone in- | the comfort of visitors,”— Sp. Louis Republican. 
sure internal peace and external security to each State, | 
must and shall be preserved, cost what it may in time, | SNe 
treasure and blood. | OBITUARY. 
} 


(Signed) Gero. B. McCectay. 





Racnet Srrarron Abpams, wife of Geo. 
of Perrysyille, Carroll Co., (9.) departed from earth on the 
24th of June, of consumption, aged 33 years. 

She suffered greatly during her long sickness, but bore 
her afflictions patiently. She was a true woman, the 
earnest friend of the Oppressed and outeast ; and if re- 


— — ie ——— 
A FEDERAL VICTORY IN MISSISSIPPI, 
- Corintn, Miss., July 6. 
To the Secretary of War :—On the Ist inst., Col. Sher- 
on 2nd Michigan Cavalry, with two Tegiments of 


feated and drove kk, t 7 hours’ hard fighting. Preached, scensttonen, by Orthodoxy, for liberal ideas, she 
Our loss was 41 killed, wounded and missing. The Proved “ Garrisonian infidelity” (as they call it) tobea 
rebel loss must have been very great. They left 65 sure support through @ faithful and devoted life, and a suf- 


dead on the field. J respecttully recommend Col. 
Sheridan for gallant conduct in battle. 
(Signed H.W. Hatreck, 
Major General, 


The entire Federal loss in killed, wounded and miss- 
ing, 15 to 25,000 ; Rebel loss, 50 to 75,000. 
i 
h 


July 6. The Tribune’s special dispatch 


ficient solace in the hour of Separation from earth. 

and sympathizer with John 
Brown, and with all who, like him, have labored, at what- 
ever cost and sacrifice, faithfally for the bondman’s re. 
demption. She would have rejoiced to see the stain of sla- 
very wiped from the national escutcheon ; but those in 
power have prevented this, May their influence in that 
direction cease, and the slave be ushered into the liberty 
of God’s people ! 








“WE kyow NOT WHERE ELsE 80 MUCH AUTHEN- 


TIC INTELLIGENCE oF THE REBELLION CAN BE on- 
TAINED.”’ 


rebel army for three months. 
tle of July Ist as the most fearfy and desperate of the 
entire war. Prisoners were arriving in Richmond all 
day on the 24. It is claimed that Hooker and Sum- 
ner were wounded, and that the latter was captured. 
The latest reports are less exuitant. 


Important FRom THE Massacuuserrs First. A 
letter from the Massachusetts Ist, says the Transcript, 
written since the last battle on James river, states that 

ut 175 men. 

Major Chandler is missing, Col. Cowdin is sick, and 

Co. A has 

about 14 men. Major Chandler was last seen as 

Hooker’s Division was making the celebrated charge 
which it is believed saved our army. 


Forrress Moynog, July 5. Fresh troops from 
Washington passed up James River yesterday; also 
artillery, horses, &e. There was a skirmish yester- 
day morning near our left wing, resulting in the de- ' 
feat of the rebels. We took prisoners and three 
small batteries. Our cavalry then followed the rebels 
until they passed beyond White Oak Swamp. 


hey represent the bat- 


“No orner WORK 
WORK OF REFERENCE. 
ot we RELIABLE, COMPLETE, AND DESIRABLE.” 


POSSESSES THE VALUER AS A 
” 





Rebellion Record, 


Epirep ny FRANS MOORE, 
Is the only publication which gives the HISTOKY OF 
THE GREAT STRUGGLE FOR FREE GOvy- 
ERNMENT NOW GOING ON. 


IT 18 


Full, Impartial and Reliable. 


| A RECORD WHICH THE COURTS, THE DEPART- 
MENTS AND THE PRESS quote as the 


HISTORY OF THE TIMES. 


It appeals to the intelligence of every citizen. By re- 
ference to it, every person can be fairly and truthfully 
posted up in relation to this 


GREAT REBELLION. 


IT CONTAINS,—I,, 
The Causes of tho Great Struggle and tho Great Issues 
before the Country, 
BY EDWARD EVERETT. 


WOMAN AND THE PREss I. 
On Friday afternoon, May 30, a meeting was held in A DIARY OF VERIFIED EVENTS ; 


Studio Building, Boston, for conference in regard to a new Commencing with the anneting a the South Carolina Con - 
Periodical to be devoted tw the interests of Woman. While vention, Dee, 17th, 1860— giving, in the form of a Dia- 
none questioned the value and the need of such an instru- *Yr & concise, succinct, and truthful history of every 
event as it oceurs. 


tg The Richmond Examiner, of July 2, acknowl- 
edges that the battle of Mond 
to the rebels. 
sent into the battle of Friday, not more than 6000 men 
were fit for duty on the Tuesday following. 


only emancipates those born after that time, and con- 
tinues those already slaves in that condition for life. 





Ir. 
Documents, Speeches, Extended Narratives, ete., 
CONSISTING OF ALL THE 
OFFICIAL REPORTS OF BATTLEs, SKIRMISHEs, 
&c., MESSAGES AND PROCLAMATIONS 
OF THE PRESIDENT oF THE Unrrep Srares, 
SPECIAL ORDERS, &c. &c, 

GRAPHIC ACCOUNTS of the Movements of Troops, 
IMPORTANT SPEECHES AND LETTERS, from leading 
Men, North and South. 

PICTURESQUE NARRATIVEs, (from eye-witnesses) 
of the GREAT BATTLES, SECESSION ORDI- 
NANCES, MESSAGES, PROCLA- 
MATIONS, &c. 

successfully supported a journal of this sort for years with IV. 


acknowledged utility. : diy 
} . 
America needs suvh & journal to centralize and give im- | Rumors, Incidents, P atriotic Songs and Ballads 
Illustrated with correct Portraits, engraved on steel, of the 
| 


For the furtherance, 
an object, we insert and call attention to the following 


PROSPECTUS OF THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 
| When we consider that there is scarcely a party, sect, 
business organization or reform which is not represented 
| in the press, it appears strange that women, constituting 
one half of humanity, should have po organ, in America, 





petus to the efforts which are being made in various direc- 
tions to advance the interests of woman. It needs it most 
of all at this time, when the ciyil war is calling forth the 
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Fr The two following original pieces were written for 
and sung at the Anti-Slavery Celebration at Framingham, 
(Mass.) July 4th, 1862. 


OUR NATIONAL VISITATION. 


BY W. L. G 
Am.—John Brown Song. 





1 
For the sighing of the needy, to deliver the 
Now the Lord our God arises, and proclaims his high be- 
hest ; 
Through the Red Sea of bis justice lies the Canaan of rest: 
Our cause is marching on! 


Cuorvs.—Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 


Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Our cause is marching on ! 
u. 
Hark! the tumult of the battle, as it rages through the 
land! 
There is weéping, there is wailing, there is death on every 
hand ! 


Before His fiery judgments what tyrant-force shall stand? 
Our cause is marching on ! 


Cuorvs.—Glory, glory, hallelujah ! &c. 
-s Our cause is marching on ! 
111. 

For her manifold transgressions is our nation scourged and 

torn ; 
She has forged the galling fetter—doomed a helpless race 

to mourn ; 
And now she writhes in anguish, of her pride and glory 

shorn— 

For God is marching on! 


Cuorvs.—Glory, glory, hallelujah, &c. 
For God is marching on ! 


Iv. 
No longer let her safety seek in refuges of lies ! 
i ' 


SPEECH OF HON. GERRIT SMITH ON THE 
COUNTRY. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE TwENTY-E1cuTH ConcRe- 
GATIONAL Society, aT Music Haxx, June 15. 








My theme is a ruined country, and that country 
our own. I say not that it is ruined beyond recovery. 
Perhaps it is not: though perhaps it is. My theme 
is a conquered country—our own country conquered. 
Time will prove whether it is or is not to be recon- 
quered. I should -be sure of its reconquest were it 
not self-conquered, and self-conquered, too, not by 
means of economic, military, or other blunders, but 
by deliberate crimes. It is not alone “O Israel!” 
but O America, also, “ thou hast fallen by thine iniqui- 
ty.” Far more hope for our country would there be 
had she been conquered by another country; for 
. then she might be still undebased ; for then she might 
be still inwardly strong, though for a season outwardly 
weak. 

I said that our country was conquered by her crimes. 
I had better said that slavery was her conqueror. It 
was in the service of slavery that these crimes were 
perpetrated. Very soon after our nation began her 
existence, slavery began to conquer her. Her com- 
merce, and then her manufactures, and not long after 
her literature, all felt the mighty influence of slavery. 
Her politics, which, in the end, came to be controlled 
by that influence, felt it early and extensively. I 
scarcely need add that the ecclesiastical religion of the 
country was no less quick to feel it, and no less easy 
to be corrupted by it. For that religion, especially in 
acountry of popular institutions, goes with the politics. 
The religion which does not lift up the politics to its 
own level never fails to descend to the level of the 
‘politics. The State goes with a pure Church. The 
Church goes with a corrupt State. A pro-slavery 
religion always accompanies pro-slavery politics. Let 
wickedness abound among the civil rulers, and it 





No longer with oppression make a sinful P : 
Let the trump of jubilee echo through the vaulted skies, 
As she goes marching on ! 


Cnorvs.—Glory, glory, hallelujah, &c. 
For Truth is marching on ! 


v. 
Then blood shall flow no longer, and all dissensions cease ; 
For ruin, high prosperity — for horrid war, sweet peace ; 
And Heaven shall smile upon us, and give us large in- 
crease, 
As we go marching on ! 


Cuorvs.—Glory, glory, hallelujah, &c. 
As we go marching on! 


ORIGINAL HYMN. 


BY CAROLINE A. MASON. 
Air.—* Old Hundred.” 


Our fathers worshipped Thee, 0 God, 
Of old, in forests green and dim : 

And here, where erst their footsteps trod, 
We raise to Thee our trembling hymn. 


Oh, how their grand old anthems rung 
In praise to Thee, for freedom given ! 
Their quivering notes, to gladness strung, 
Made music that was heard in heaven. 


Alas! a sadder strain we raise,— 
Their children, heirs of liberty : 
We dare not take their cup of praise, 
And shout, ‘ Thank God, the land is free !” 


For fierce-eyed War and bitter feuds 
Make red the sacred soil we love, 

And the dark curse of Savery broods, 
Like thickest clouds, the land above. 


And fettered hands lift up to heaven 
Dumb cries for justice !—shall it stay ? 

Shall the dark cloud be never riven, 
That broods above our land to-day? 


O Sword of Truth, swift answer make ! 
Say to dead Freedom, “ Up, arise!” 

Then ehall our lips glad anthems wake, 
And shout them to the farthest skies. 


a 


LIBERTY'S BUGLE. 
Words by James B. Cart, late of staff of Second C. V. 
Infantry, U.S. A. Music by Bernarp Corzst. 


1. 

Hark ! from the mountain-top, valley and plain, 
Liberty’s Bugle is sounding again : 
Hear its grand tidings—clarion and clear ;— 
Rejoice, ye enslaved ! God’s freedom is near : 
Sons of America! hear ye its call! 
Liberty soundeth her bugle for all : 

Liberty’s Bugle, clarion and clear, 

Chants its glad anthem—God’s freedom is near. 


1 
Hark ! o’er an empire,—from Utah to Maine,— 
Nature re-echoes the bugle’s refrain : 
Rise, patriot sons of patriot sires! 
See the bright burning of Liberty's fires !— 
» Liberty's Bugle is calling to thee : 
Freemen, resolve, and forever be free ! 
Liberty’s Bugle, clarion and clear, 
Chants its glad anthem—God’s freedom is near. 


nt. 
Liberty's Bugle sounds over the wave : 
Come ye opprese’d to the land of the brave! 
Under our banner-folds’ radiant light, 
Liberty’s Bugle leads on to the fight ;— 
Glorious tidings !—Awake !—’tis the call 
Of Liberty's Bugle—sounding for all : 

Liberty’s Bugle—clarion and clear— 

Chants its glad anthem—God’s freedom is near. 

mee eC 


From the Continental Monthly. 


EN AVANT! 
Oh God ! let us not live these days in vain, 
* This variegated life of doubt and hope ; 
And thongh, as day leads night, so joy leads pain, 
Let it be symbol of a broader scope. 


God! make us serve the monitor within ; 

Cast off the trammels that bow manhood down, 
Of form or custom, appetite or sin, 

T lly's smile, or Envy’s frown. 


Ob! that true nobleness that rises up, 
And teaches man his kindredship to Thee ; 
Which wakes the slaveling from the poison cup 
Of passion, bdding him be grandly free : 
May it be ours, in these the evil days, 
That fall upon our nation like a pall ; 
May we have power each one himself to raise, 
And place God's signet on the brow of all! 


Not race nor color is the badge of slaves ; 

_’Tis manhood, after all, that makes men free ; 

Weakness is slavery : ’tis but mind that saves 
God’s glorious image as he willed it be. 


Out of the shadows thick will coming day 

Send Peace and Plenty smiling o'er our land ; 
And the events that fill us with dismay 

Are but the implements in God’s right hand. 


Where patriot blood is poured as cheap as*ain, 
A newer freedom, pheenix-like, will spring ; 
Our Father never asks for us in vain: 
From noble seed comes noble harvesting. 


Then let, to-day, true nobleness be ours ; 
That we be worthy of the day of bliss, 
When truth’s, and love’s, and freedom’s allied powers 
Shall bind all nations with fraternal kiss. 
Would we might see, as did the saint of old, 
The heavens opening, and the starry throng 
Listening to have our tale of peace be told, 
That they may hymn man’s resurrection song ! 
-_——_ 


THOUGHT AND FEELING. 
Thought is desper than all speech ; 


abound g the ecclesiastical also. 

I referred to the early and rapidly increasing influ- 
ence of slavery. It has now taken up arms to com- 
plete its conquests. For this rebellion is neither more 
nor less than slavery in arms. 

Until slavery broke out in this rebellion, this nation 
had never been frightened by it. Pity it had not 
been! For the harm that it did us before the rebel- 
lion is greater than the harm it can do us in the rebel- 
lion. . It can but kill us now. It corrupted us before. 
And however great an evil it is to be killed, it is an 
infinitely greater one to be corrupted—and especially 
so corrupted as ‘they are, who do the work and guard 
the work of slavery. By an obvious law of our being, 
the greater the crime to which we addict ourselves, 
the more thorough is our corruption. But no other 
crime, not even the murderer’s, is so great as the 
slaveholder’s. Even the slaveholder will confess that 
he had rather his child were murdered than enslaved. 
And no other crime is so mean as theirs who “rob 
the poor because they are poor,” and outrage the 
helpless because they are helpless. However much 
he may have deserved it at other hands, it\was cer- 
tainly a very unfitting and unseemly act in the Ameri- 
can people to hang Gordon the slave-trader; for his 
pro-slavery work and theirs were substantially one— 
though pursued in different ways. He was a com- 
paratively honorable man, because he carried into the 
common work a daring and a danger-defying spirit. 
They, like other cowards, keep themselves at a safe 
distance from danger, and perform their part of the 
wickedness because they can perform it with impu- 
nity. Compare Gordon with the pro-slavery men of 
the South and of the North, and if he is not as “ Hy- 
perion to a Satyr,” he is nevertheless very far from 
being as low in the scale of Satyrs as are the South- 
ern slaveholders or their Northern pimps. 

The Abolitionists think their country will be saved, 
because they think slavery will be abolished. I do 
myself think it will be abolished, and very soon, too. 
That it received its death wound in the bombarding 
of Sumter I have never doubted. Never have I be- 
lieved that slavery could survive this war for slavery. 
Its prestige is lost. Its weakness is revealed. It is 
now laughed at and detested by vast numbers who 
had hitherto respected it. The war has stripped the 
great lie of its disguises, and cast it out all naked to 
the derision, and scorn, and abhorrence of the world. 
Nevertheless, slavery may die, and yet the nation not 
live; for it may so die that the nation will die with it. 
The exorcised “spirit of the unclean devil” of sla- 
very is rending us fearfully as he leaves us, and all 
the more fearfully, because in our unprecedented in- 
fatuation we cling to him, and refuse to let him go. 
Our nation is broken up. It is only through penitence 
that it can be made whole, if indeed God will let so 
guilty a nation be made whole. And yet, notwith- 
standing this, and notwithstanding all our sufferings, 
we remain impenitent. 

I do not forget that the nation’s excuse for being so 
corrupt as to protect slavery is, that the Constitution 
requires its protection. But whether it does require it 
as some hold, or does not as others hold, the excuse 
is entirely groundless. This pleading of the require- 
ment of the Constitution is hypocritical. It would 
have mattered not what interpretation on the subject 
of slavery the Constitution is capable of; the nation 
would have still gone for slavery. However strong 
against slavery the Constitution might have been, 
nevertheless such a nation as this is, and was—so full 
of Yankee eagerness for gain, and so much more en- 
terprising than principled—would have been carried 
by Whitney’s cotton-gin to the side of slavery. In 
short, any people who are wicked and base enough to 
go for slavery, along with a pro-slavery Constitution, 
are wicked and base enough to go for it against a how- 
ever strongly anti-slavery Constitution. That itis not 
owing to reverence for the Constitution that the na- 
tion has been pro-slavery, is manifest from the fact 
that it has not shrunk from kicking anti-slavery Con- 
stitutional impediments out of its pro-slavery way. 
And that it is not owing to such reverence that the 
nation spares slavery, is manifest from the fact that it 
spares it even now, when the Constitution confessedly 
presents no obstacle in the way of its abolition by 
either the civil or the military power. 

Oh no! let not the nation seek to hide her shame 
behind the Constitution. She has corrupted the Con- 
stitution far more than the Constitution has corrupted 
her. In other words, far more of the pro-slavery 
spirit has the nation infused into the Constitution 
than the Constitution has infused into the nation. 

It is true, that slaveholders and demagogues in 
the interest of slaveholders juggle with the Constitu- 
tion, as do the priests of this, that and the other re- 
ligion, with their sacred books. But I do not believe 
that the people are very much deceived by these 
Constitution jugglers. I admit that a very deep and 
tender regard for the Constitution is claimed to be 
general. But for other Constitutions—and even for 
those on which framers of the Federal Constitution 
wrought—there has been but little manifestation of 
such regard. Even have been readily thrown 
aside to make room for their successors. And when 
the slaveholders could no longer serve their selfish 
purposes by glorifying and worshipping the Federal 
Constitution, how quickly and contemptuously did 
they dismiss it! The simple and disgraceful truth is, 
that the peopje, being willing to uphold slavery, were 
willing to accept the most extravagant pro-slavery in- 
terpretations of the Constitution. It was this which 
encouraged slaveholders and pro-slavery demagogues 
to shout for the Constitution. I was myself accus- 
tomed to speak and write much for the Constitution. 
But since the breaking out of the rebellion, my ab- 
sorbing concern for the country has made me care- 
less of everything in the Constitution, save only 
those most precious parts of it which accord to the 
Government unlimited discretion and power in put- 
ting down the rebellion. And not one groat would any 
Constitution be worth that did not accord such dis- 
cretion and power. I would not overrate the im- 





tions, ours is the only one which, when its life was 
struck at, stopped to calculate anxiously how it could 
bring its defence within the specific provisions of a 
paper. The reply to this may be, that few nations 
have had a written Constitution. And better is it, I 
hold, for’ none to have such a one, than to be tram- 
meled by it in time of war. The truth is, that war 
must ever be its own law. The spirit of war cannot 
be toned and tamed down to the spirit of peace. No 
paper made in time of peace can provide specifically 
for all the possible necessities and demands of war. 
It may, in its spirit and in its general and compre- 
hensive terms, provide for them. And happily our 
Constitution does this. 

That those demagogues who seek to get up a popu- 
lar worship of the Constitution do so but to serve 
slavery, was never so manifest as in the present war. 
They quote the Constitution abundantly. But they 
do this not to put obstacles in the way of slavery, only 
in the way of liberty ; not to save the country, but to 
destroy it. They quoted it against the President’s 
call for seventy-five thousand troops; and they have 
quoted it against every measure essential to the salva- 
tion of the country. Some of these demagogues are 
now in Congress, working to block its wheels by quo- 
tations from the Constitution. I admit that here and 
there an honest man goes with them. For, all over 
the country, there is here and there an honest man 
who is not yet freed from the so industriously incul- 
cated delusion that the Constitution lays the people 
under moral obligation to uphold slavery. As an in- 
stance of the tricks by which the lying pro-slavery 
press attempts to magnify the importance of the Con- 
stitution beyond even the salvation of the country, it 
is continually publishing that in this, that, and the 
other battle, our soldiers fought bravely for the Con- 
stitution. The inspirations of the battle-field can no 
more come from the dry rules of paper than from 
the dead leaves of the forest. 

Will this ruined nation be restored? Will this lost 
nation be found? Will this dead nation live again? 
Is there, notwithstanding all she has done to make her 
ruin utter and hopeless, salvation still in store for her ? 
The answer to these questions turns on her future 
treatment of the black man. By her past treatment 
of him, she has destroyed herself. For this was it 
that God came forth in His present bloody and terri- 
ble controversy with her. An undelayed righteous 
treatment of the black man—a treatment prompted 
by pity and love for him—would save her, and noth- 
ing else can. But I must confess that the prospect of 
his being so treated is to my mind quite faint. It is 
true that the army does no longer in form return fugi- 
tive slaves. But it is also true that this comes not 
always, if indeed generally, of pity and love for them. 
It is true, too, that the President is bearing himself 
quite as well on the #ffbject of slavery as could be 
expected, considering that he was born and bred where 
sensibility to its murderous wrongs is uncultivated, 
unfelt, and ridiculed. It is true, too, that he is multi- 
plying the proofs of his honest patriotism, and of his 
sincere desire to save the country even though at the 
necessity of overthrowing the whole system of Ameri- 
can slavery. But it is also true that, as yet, he mani- 
fests no pity and no love for the black man. It is true 
that Congress has, in one and another of its meas- 
ures, shown that it would rather let slavery than the 
country go. But it is also true that Congress, like 
the President, lacks not only the deep and absorbing 
earnestness, which both would fee! did they both see, 
as it is so strange they do not, the well-nigh desperate 
condition of the country, but that, like him, it also 
fails to show pity and love for the black man. I do not 
forget that Congress voted to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia. But that it did not this from 
pity and love for the black man is proved by its suf- 
fering the District to become, far more than ever, a 
hunting-ground for human prey. Its excuse is, that 
the District has become such under the operation of 
the Fugitive Slave Act. Then why does it not repeal 
that act? Because; says Conggess, the Constitution 
requires such an act. But in virtue of no statute and 
no Constitution, is Congress at liberty to tolerate sla- 
very? There can be no law for slavery any more 
than for murder. Nay, slavery is the worst form of 
murder. It is the murder of both body and soul. 
Law is for the protection of rights, and not for the 
deepest possible outrage upon them. The man who 
believes that there can be law—real, obligatory law— 
for slavery is lost. ‘The nation that believes it is lost. 
That man and that nation lie in the lowest depths of 
inhumanity and atheism. The existence of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act is of itself ample proof that this nation 
is ruined. 

Were it, however, so that the Constitution can and 
does require the returning of any fugitive slaves, it 
certainly does not require the returning of them from 
the District of Columbia, any more than from Canada 
or Mexico. Again, if slavery ever had any rights 
under the Constitution, it has clearly forfeited them 
all by this its war upon the Constitution and the 
country. And again, since it is a necessity of the 
war that Congress should be left to legislate on sla- 
very free in spirit and secure in person, it is, there- 
fore, a necessity of the war, overriding every other 
authority that Congress should be delivered from the 
presence of slavery—a presence ever demoralizing and 
ever controlling. It is vain to look to Washington for 
brave and just and vitally-needed legislation on the 
subject of slavery, so long as the hounds of slavery 
are allowed to run riot and rampant there. Oh, no! 
Congress has not been moved by pity and love for the 
black man. Had it been, it would not have grossly 
insulted him, and pierced him with bitter disappoint- 
ment, by refusing him a part in the humble work of 
carrying the mail. Had it been, it would not have 
refused to emancipate the slaves of whoever had 
taken up arms against the country. Had it been, it 
would not have left the poor blacks of the South, 
bond and free, to be compelled to toil and suffer in 
the service of the rebels—but it would have taken 
them promptly into the joyful service of freedom. 

I impeached the earnestness of Congress. Its im- 
pertinent and unseasonable employments prove how 
justly Ido so. It would certainly be time enough for 
Congress to concern itself with confiscation, compen- 
sation and colonization, after it had put down the re- 
bellion, or at least after it had resolved unconditionally 
to put it down—to put it down by putting, if need be, 
arms into the hands of all men, white, red, or black, 
capable of bearing them. To be concerning itself at 
this stage of affairs with confiscation, compensation 
and colonization is emphatically to be “counting the 
chickens before they are hatched.” It is assuming 
that the rebels, if not already conquered, are surely 
to be conquered. But through the folly and madness 
of Congress, the rebellion may end in such a way as 
shall leave us no occasion for confiscation, compensa- 
tion or colonization. Instead of the question, What 
shall the North do with the South? the question may 
still possibly be, as it has been for thirty or forty 
years, What shall the South do with the North ? 

Had Congress been unqualifiedly earnest to save 
the country, it would in the very outset have occu- 
pied itself with matters essential to the salvation of 
the country, and the war would consequently have 
been endef Jong ago. Its first step would have been 
to accept the fact that the seceded States have re- 
duced themselves to Territories. But instead of tak- 
ing this decisive step, it has embarrassed itself all the 
way with the nonsensical idea that a State cannot 
cease to be a State, and cannot forfeit any of its rights 
as a State—an idea quite as nonsensical as that he 
who by his crimes has sunk the citizen in the culprit, 
cannot lose his citizenship. It is by means of this 
absurd notion that the rights of a State cannot by 
any possibility Be lost, that the pro-slavery politicians 
haye been enabled to awaken and maintain, all over 
the North, a lively regard for the rights of the rebels. 
It is by means of it that a bill is before Congress to 
empower the provisional governments in the seceded 
States virtually to reénact the old State laws for sla- 
very; or, in other words, to reéstablish slavery in 





minded nation makes little account in time of war of | so that a State cannot lose any of her State rights, 
Constitutional refusals and restrictions. Of all na- | why should Gov. Stanly be censured for his desire to 


see ali the laws of North Carolina enforced? How 
monstrous is the doctrine that a State, after having 
seceded, still preserves its rights in the Constitution! 
The Constitution was not made for the advantage of 
its enemies, but solely for the advantage of its friends. 
It was made to help those who honor it, and not those 
who trample upon it—those who cling to it, and not 
those who throw itaway. In using the Constitution, 
especially in time of war, the only question should 
be—how can it be used most effectively for its friends, 
and most effectively against its fues? The Constitu- 
tion, like Fort Sumter, was made by and for the na- 
tion. And no more absurd would it have been to 
consent that the fort should be used for the benefit of 
the enemies of the nation than it is to consent that 
the Constitution shall be. 

From the breaking out of the rebellion until the 
present time, nothing has contributed so much to ren- 
der the salvation of our country hopeless as this huge 
fallacy that State rights cannot be forfeited. I admit 
that the people of Georgia cannot take her land and 
water out of the nation, But they can annihilate her 
State relations, and they have annihilated them. Any 
State whose officers refuse to take the qualifying oath 
to support the Federal Constitution is no longer en- 
titled to the rights of a State, but has thereby become 
a Territory. More emphatically true is this where 
the refusal is with the positive approbation of her peo- 
ple. Suppose Colorado to apply for admittance into 
our union of States, and to be admitted; and suppose 
that immediately afterward she regrets the step, and 
refuses to perfect her State organization. Is she a 
State after such refusal? Certainly not. She has re- 
lapsed into a Territory. And what else could she 
have been had she completed her organization, and 
then flung it up? Georgia flung up hers. It is true 
that she afterward organized herself into a State ; but 
not into a State of this Union any more than if she had 
expressly organized herself into a constituent State of 
Mexico. Moreover, the seceded States being now but 
Territories of the nation, and her Territories being 
under her exclusive jurisdiction, and Freedom instead 
of Slavery being the law of that jurisdiction, it follows 
that if there ever was any legal slavery in those 
States, there is none there now. The recognition of 
these obvious truths, and the stern refusal of Congress 
to re-admit any of the seceded States until all probabil- 
ity of their reéstablishing slavery has passed away, 
will quickly end both the war and slavery. And, by 
the wayythe delay in re-admitting them need not be 
long. A very brief taste of liberty will suffice to 
cure the people of those States of all desire to recall 
slavery. Reason teaches and history proves that no 
people, who have tried the better workings of liberty, 
are disposed to reéstablish slavery. 

That members of Congress can be putting Constitu- 
tional obstacles in the way of the most effective pro- 
secution of the war, is proof of their lack of earnestness 
in prosecuting it. But that they can torture the Con- 
stitutional prohibition of Attainder into one of these 
obstacles, is proof not only of this lack of earnestness, 
but of great disingenuousness or great folly. How 
amazing that this prohibition should be construed into 
a prohibition to take away from an armed enemy of 
his country all his rights of property! Itis true that 
Congress has not the power to attaint or corrupt the 
blood of his children, and to incapacitate for inheriting 
or transmitting; and this, by the way, is substantially 
the only restriction which the Constitution imposes at 
this point on Congress. 
his children, or of any other persons, stand Constitution- 
ally in the way of stripping him of all his property 
within the limits of the country, including, of course, 


the Constitution, its framers and adopters. 


of treason. 


But to say that the rights of 


the absolute and unending right to the lands of which 
he is seized in fee simple, is to pour contempt upon 
What an 
absurdity ,that you may take from this armed enemy his 
life, but not all his property, and rights of property ! 
I say nothing here of the power of the courts in cases 
It is the power of Congress of which we 


see the Northern people repenting of their part in up- 
holding slavery, and of their part (by means of such 
upholding) in bringing on the rebellion. I repeat, 
that it is by repentance only that the ruined nation 
can be restored. By that, and that only, can the 
North and the South be brought together in our day 
into a homogeneous and happy people. The magna- 
nimity and the love in our bearing toward the South, 
which will come of our repentance, will win the South 
to us as surely as would the harsh measures of an im- 
penitent and vindictive spirit repel her from us. I 
said that our nation may get rid of slavery, and yet be 
unsaved, because yet impenitent. Thus far, if we ex- 
cept the Old School Presbyterian Assembly, which 
does so strikingly verify the words, “the last shall 
be first,” there are scarcely any signs of her repen- 
tance. With this exception, no ecclesiastical party, 
and, without exception, no political party is heard to 
exclaim, “We are verily guilty concerning our 
brother.” And even now, when the necessities and 
laws of war have put slavery at the unqualified and 
entire disposal of the Government, the Government 
hesitates, and the people hesitate, and guiltless millions 
are left to pine in their prison-house. 

I would not underrate the criminality of the South. 
it is exceedingly great. But so is ours. She rebelled 
against a Government which had always been very 
indulgent toward her. We, however, as well as she, 
are responsible for the rebellion, because we as well 
as she are responsible for slavery. And this infernal 
rebellion, like the infernal crimes against Kansas a 
few years ago, is but another outbreaking of infernal 
slavery. I admit that the South carries on the war 
with great barbarity. But it is slavery which made 
her so barbarous, and hence it is not for us, her fel- 
low-upholders of slavery, to taunt her with it, or make 
any complaint of it. For us, who still sanetion the traf- 
fic in living human bones, to make such ado about 
her converting dead human bones into trinkets, is ri- 
diculous affectation and disgusting hypocrisy. Do 
with my dead bones what you will, only treat them 
well while there is life in them. 

It is in the light of our common responsibility with 
the South for this rebellion, and the causes of it, that 
I cannot respond to the whole of the popular war-cry, 
“ INDEMNITY FOR THE PAST, AND SECURITY FOR THE 
Future.” Security for the future I would insist on ; 
and that, as I have said, can be gained through our 
repentance. But as to indemnity for the past, 1 deny 
that the North is more entitled to it at the hands of 
the South than the South is at the hands of the North. 
The simple truth is, that for half a century the North 
and the South have been wronging and ruining 
each other by countenancing and encouraging each 
other in their crime against humanity ; and 
hence all claim of the one upon the other for indemni- 
ty for the past is impudent and absurd. 

I repeat it, that nothing short of repentance can 
save the nation. No wonder that the Prophets and 
the Baptist and Jesus preached repentance as the great 
remedy. Profoundly wise were they in doing so. Its 
power is not exhausted on those who are exercised by 
it. - Besides that, it lifts them up into a nobler charac- 
ter, and into the region of a better and nobler life, it 
begets forgiveness in the offended ; and they are hard- 
ly less profited by their forgiveness than the offenders 
are by their repentance. Moreover, repentance begets 
repentance. The repentance of others calls loudly and 
persuasively on us to repent. Let the South see us 
sorrowing penitentially over the oppression of the 
black man, and she will not only forgive us, but she 
will sorrow penitently with us. 

It may be true that the North will be able to pro- 
tect herself by means of victories over the South. 
It may be true that the nation will again become nom- 
inally one nation. It h@ been only such for the last 
thirty or forty years. But the nation can be saved 
and become really one only by conquering the South 
through the heart of the South. It is true that slavery 
will soon cease. But unless it shall cease through 
penitence, and through pity and love for the black 
man, the nation will continue to be two nations in 











are treating; or, if you please, of the President also. 
It is the war-power—to be exercised summarily and 
sweepingly. It will be time enough to look into the 
slow and restricted processes of the courts when the 
war shall be over. The belligerent or war-power is 
the power to be wielded now: the municipal or peace 
power when peace shall have come. 

Ere leaving this question of attainder, we must not 
forget that the same Constitution which forbids the 
nation’s passing a bill of attainder forbids a State’s 
doing so. Hence, for a State to doom offspring to sla- 
very is to violate the Constitution. For this is to pass 
the most abominable bill of attainder, and to attaint 
and corrupt the blood most emphatically as well as 
most cruelly. How much truer, then, to the Consti- 
tution, as well as to God and man, had Congress been, 
had it, instead of pleading the prohibition of attainder 
in behalf of the slaveholder, plead it in behalf of the 
slave !—and then followed up the plea with a Resolu- 
tion advising the federal courts to recognize no bill of 
attainder, and consequently to recognize no law for 
slavery ! 

Congress professes a strong desire to save the coun- 
try—but complains that its way is hedged up by the 
Constitution. ‘“‘ Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 
Congress lacks not a way to save the country, buta 
will. The will to save it at all hazards would quickly 
clear the way of all Constitutional obstructions and 
scruples, and of all questions of right. 

I spoke of Compensation, Colonization, and Confis- 
cation. I do not object to Compensation, provided it 
means nothing more than the North’s sharing with the 
South in the present loss from emancipation. I have 
always held that the maxim, ‘‘ Honor among thieves,” 
requires such sharing, the North being clearly particeps 
criminis in the case. And I have never held that the 
slaveholder is entitled to compensation, if compensa- 
tion it van be properly called, on any other ground 
than this. I said that Ido not object to compensa- 
tion. Butas Government confessedly in time of war 
has power to emancipate, it should concern itself with 
emancipation before it concerns itself with compensa- 
tion. Let not justice to the slave hinge upon any 
money or economic question. Let neither his wrongs 
nor our guilt be allowed to late a t longer. 
The claim of the oppressor must not be as much as 
entertained ere that of the oppressed is satisfied ; and 
this we would all readily acknowledge, had we all 
repented of our crimes against the oppressed. 





+ Nor do I object to all Colonization ; certainly not to 


that in which the subjects are free, and the promuters 
inspired by benevolence. But a colonization in which 

the subjects are not free, and which is promoted in the 
spirit of prejudice against race, my soul abhors. I 

add, that to condition emancipation on colonization, or 
on anything else, is a very great crime. 

And now to Confiscation. I expect no great amount 
of good from the present or from any future laws of 
confiscation. I do not deny that there are wise men, 

who in the spirit of moderation call for confiscating 

laws. But I have no more sympathy with the vindic- 

tive spirit which calls for such laws, than I have with 

that spirit in its call for hanging the chief rebels. As 

no hanging will be necessary, so there should be no 

hanging. Nor, should we finally conquer, will an ex- 

tensive confiscation be necessary. The large landed 

estates of the rebels should certainly be broken up. 

The remedy for our national ruin is no more in con- 

fiscation than in compensation or colonization. It is 

alone in repentance and “ fruits meet for repentance.” | 
First among those fruits, both in the order of time and 

importance, is the duty of recognizing the seceded 

States no longer as States, but only as Territories. 

The Government is not to reduce them to Territories. 

Itis simply to recognize their suicide, and their self- 

reduction to the territorial condition. Along with this 

recognition will be that of their having with their own 

hands put an end to all possible legal slavery within 

their limits. - The abolition of slavery in the Border 

States would of course be a speedy and certain conse- 

quence. 

Slavery having passed away, the evil dispositions 

which it generated at the South will also pass 





portance of these Constitutional grants. A right-| those States by the national authority. And if it is 'away—not rapidly, however—until the South shall 


epirit. Moreover, Southern fanaticism, hatred and 
desperation, and the diseases of the Southern climate, 
and various other causes, including possibly European 
intervention, will but too probably have the effect to 
keep the nation, for a long time, torn asunder outward- 
ly as well as inwardly. And in this connection we are 
to remember how mightily the Democratic party at 
the North is contributing to this effect. That party— 
its patriotic members having left it, and identified 
themselves with the cause of their country—is as des- 
perate and dangerous a party as the world has ever 
seen. It knows it can have no power when slavery 
is gone ; and hence it is at work not to save the coun- 
try, but to save slavery. It knows that its own life is 
the life of slavery ; and hence it dreads the death of 
slavery as it dreads its own death. And we are not 
to forget that the North has been so long and so exten- 
sively debauched by slavery as to make it but too 
probable that very many, who had never been enroll- 
ed in that party, will now welcome its pro-slavery pol- 
icy, and become its members. 

Perhaps it is too late for even our penitent delive- 
rance of the slave to restore the ruined nation. Per- 
haps the American people may repent, and be blessed 
in their repentance, and yet not be able to re-establish 
their nation. Perhaps the Divine justice—the justice 
of Him in whose name and by whose authority Pres- 
ident and Congress and People should long ago have 
insisted on the immediate and unconditional abolition 
of slavery ; perhaps, I say, this justice cannot now be 
satisfied by even the penitent deliverance of the slave. 
Perhaps, in addition to this, the nation must remain 
broken up—aye, and remain so forever. If it must, 
let the penalty for the enormous transgression be ac- 
cepted unmurmuringly. And let there be this con- 
solation—that the permanent sundering of the super- 
latively guilty nation will sound out to all nations, 
present and to come, the loudest warning ever sound- 
ed out against oppressing the poor. “For the op- 
pression of the poor” God will arise. Sooner or 
later, he will avenge them. Rivers of human blood, 
and thousands of millions of wasted treasure, are now 
proving that he does avenge them. 

Tee PRR eer he 


EMANCIPATION IN THE DISTRIOT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of the colored 
citizens of Rochester was recently held in Zion’s 
Church, to give expression to their views and feelings 
in regard to the recent act of the Federal Govern- 
ment in abolishing slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. James Sharp was called to the Chair, and Mr. 
Lewis H. Douglass was chosen Secretary. 

The following comprebensive and spirited resolu- 
tions were offered, and after animated discussion, in 
which Messrs. Taylor, Perry, and Frederick Douglass 
participated, they were unanimously adopted as the 
sense of the meeting :— 

Resolved, That in common with the long enslaved 
and deeply injured colored people of the District of 
Columbia, now happily liberated from their cruel and 
unjust bondage, and rejoicing in their newly acquired 
liberty, the birthright of every human being; and*in 
common with the friends of justice and liberty the 
world over, we who are now assembled in Zion Meth- 
odist Church, Rochester, duly recognize and appre- 
ciate the importance and significance of the recent 
Act of Emancipation by Congress, and hail with un- 
affected and irrepressible joy, gratitude and praise, the 
great and glorious fact, that the National Capital, the 
seat of Government of the United States, no longer 
gives the lie to the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, and has at last ceased to be the foul and 
loathsome habitation of the dealers in slaves and the 
souls of men, and that the soil of the District of 
Columbia has been purified and consecrated forever 
to free labor, free speech and free men. 

Resolved, That since greater is he who ruleth his 
own spirit than he that taketh a city ; since righteous- 
ness alone can exalt a nation, and transgression is a 
reproach to any people; since, beyond all question, 
slavery is the great characteristic sin of America, 
sustained by the Government, and kept in coun- 








tenance by American religion ; and sinc. hein . 
and toleration of this sin are the true cause o me 
ments now abroad in the land, the sonree a 
from which flow the darkening floods of calamit 
row, bitterness, and civil war,—the abolition 
very in the District of Columbia, viewed gin 
feeble expression of national repentance, 
plied disposition to cease to do evil anq le 
well, to break the bands of wickedness anq 
oppressed go free, and to place the nation jy 
with the spirit of eternal justice, is ay act imme: 
bly more important and more sublime than alt 4 
victories yet won on land or sea by the loyal te = 
Resolved, That the work initiated by the *: 
Emancipation for the District of Columbia wi io ‘ 
complete, and the peace of the country op it he 
permanent foundation, until the whole land aoe 
like the District of Columbia, free alike fren 
holders and slaves, tyrants and vassals, ang 
come in reality, as well as in Profession, a fp 
try, where all men, of whatever color or ad 
be secure in his title to life, liberty, an 
happiness. 

Resolved, That the statesman of to-day, who g 
undertake to reconstruct the Union on the jg... 
compromise with the slaveholding traitors i ia 
any basis short of the natural one of freedoy b 
undertake to do what Washington, Jefferson 4). 
and Hamilton attempted in vain, and wha Welw, 
Clay and Benton in vain endeavored to perpetuate 
Resolved, That as no good word or Work js yes 
lost; as all truth is related, and can never | 
rated ; as revolutions never go backward: a the we 
formance of any high and noble deed Prepares the 
dividual or the nation for the performance of ner 
still more high and noble; we may wisely yaiy, ‘ 
abolition of slavery in the District of ¢ 
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merely as a single measure standing alone, by ai 
link in the golden chain of events, whereof ial 
the least. It is not the end of the beginning, by: 4, 
beginning of the end. During the last twenty Veary 


slavery, to be safe anywhere, required to 4, e 
everywhere,—and to destroy it anywhere jis jp 
measure to destroy it everywhere 
sends the ship to the bottom. 
Resolved, That while acknowledging oy; big 
tions to all members of the Senate and the Hou » 
Representatives, who vated for the freedom of yy 
brothers and sisters in the District, and to 
Lincoln, who signed the Act of Emancipation, y 
would especially remember most gratefully j = 
Henry Wilson and Charles Sumner. The first a) 
augurating the abolition measure, and the |gst jp 
giving the death-blow to the opposition 

Resolved, That, notwithstanding we have cau 
and do eulogize men, and applaud their acts, jp » 
spect to the abolition of slavery in the Distric ¢ 
Columbia and elsewhere, still we see and acknowledg 
God to be all in all, to whom be praise and honor, fy 
ever and ever—Amen ! 
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Gen. Rossgau on Stavery. At a banquet giver 


to Gen. Lovell H. Rosseau, of Kentucky, at Louisville 
a few days since, the General declared that if the ry 
continued a year longer, there would not be a slave m 





this continent. He said that the rebels were bri 
about this result by persisting in falsely representing 
that the war is carried on for the abolition of slavery, 
and allowing the negro to blind their eyes to all the 
blessings of our government. The General did not 
hesitate to say that when it came to be a question be 
tween the preservation of slavery and the preserva 
tion of the government, he would strike down slavery, 
remarking :— 


“Slavery is not worth our government. Slavery is 
not worth our liberty. It is not worth all the preciow 
blood now being poured out for freedom. Iltisom 
worth the free navigation of the Mississippi river 

“Tam for the government of our fathers against al 
things and everybody. While the liberties of the peo 





ple are secure under it, as they ever have been, | wold 
allow nothing but death to prevent my upholdingit 
I am ready for the responsibility. A Southemm 
as I am, born and brought up in the South, wiht 
my sympathies with the South, I could not hesits 
one moment when the issue is presénted between & 
negro and the government of our fathers. lan‘ 
the government of the United States against al it 
enemies.” 


Extract from a letter of a gentleman who fr 
thirty years has done business in the South, and w 
one of the most zealous in his convictions concemiy 
slavery. Hear him :— 


“IT cannot close without expressing to you my dey 
and earnest approval of your wish that the war show 
not end until slavery be completely annihilated. ! 
there is a single person in my native North whi 
more ultra pro-slavery than I have been for the ls 
thirty years, he would be a curiosity to look at; a! 
yet, will you believe it, the only fault that I have bee 








at all disposed to find with Northern treatment of 
very ,—the cause of this atrocious rebellion,—is thaty# 
have been and are too mild and lenient in your op 
sition to this national wickedness. I pity from th 
bottom of my heart the man who has not been cure 
of all sympathy with negro slavery, by the nation 


calamities it has brought upon us. I am an earnest 
advocate of the most stringent measures in relation 
the cause of our present troubles. We may (and shal! 
conquer the South; but we shall never conquer! 


peace, until the cause of this war is completely remove’ 
It is of no use to cut off a few of the leaves of 
deadly Upas tree. It must be plucked up by %& 
roots.” 
f 
A Necro Patriot. The shores of the James re F 
from Drury’s Bluff to City Point, are lined with ni f 
' 


pits, which the rebels are filling with marksmen # 
as completed, so fatal to their cause do they deem . 
landing of troops under cover of our gunboats on 
south bank of the James river. On Saturday last, 
rebels all along the line of pits opened for 
tice on our gunboats, firing volley after vo 


target pr 
Hiey with # 


the success they could hope for, the balls rollit g off the 
iron sides of our vessels like hail against window par 
A brave colored man, who had often requested perm™® 
sion to go into the maintop lookout to make _— 
tions, discovered a position occupied by the enemy ‘ 
considerable force, and reported the fact to the (# 


tain of his vessel, the United States sloop-oi-war er 
chusett. The fleet moved up, and sh lied the se 
where the rebels were encamped, scattering tt a 
every direction. The man in the maintop looko ps 
colored seaman above alluded to, made no poner? 
port, and upon another man going aloft, he wa 
dead at his post, pierced by a score of rifle-buli 





our helpless wounded men. z prego bar: 
supplies from their huts; they aid the = adie 
tending upon them; and by their unceasing fs ve 
and kindness, do a great deal to ameliorate te * 
ings of our soldiers. 





2a Very truthfully remarks the New be ° 
bune:—“If our troops escape an ambuscat ty “a 
prise, it is almost uniformly through the 7 “nett 
ing of a ‘contraband.’ If they surprise ype ‘ag 
or take him at a disadvantage, the cause ‘vdiahed 
cess is the same. Our brave soldiers have "™'", 
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f valor, yet! 
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this whole contest with prodigies 0 ments of 


two most desperate and gallant achieve ja vee 
war are those of the negro who recapture’ ” 
taken by a confederate cruiser, killing the an ost @ 
and the running of the steamboat Pus 
Charleston harbor by the negro, Robert * mal 3 
federsit ; 


2G The Adjutant General of the a 
States publishes a general order from ~ iy acerel 
Department, directing recruiting officers, © ale foot 
ted, to draft every white or mulatto nee ra 
throughout the South who is able to beat ie 
who is between the ages of 20 and 5° ant 
such persons may have obtained substitute 


: ra op ig 
selves or not, and wilful evasion of this order! 
severely punished. pe 

‘day. #* 
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Democrats, as well as Republicans, are in - —s 











most radical means, and all they fear is, ~ Toate 

will treat the Rebel scoundrels too leniently. _ 

of being behind, as it has been charged, Washin 

advance of the average sentiment 10 "4 the 

The Shenandoah campaign has convert’ ‘a 

conservative into the most radical. In ~ aoe 

more such marches would make oo —Cot ae 

tionists of the army of the Rappahano Be 

spondence of the New York Tribune. ii * 
Brownson’s Review. The Roman — ).4 a 

op of Virginia has issued an ukase *8 no reise 

Brownson’s Review, declaring that it '§ an 


} principles; 
view 
the 


exponent of Catholic doctrines an‘ ‘ 
he also directs that no article from the Re 
ticed hereafter by the Herald and Visiter, ( 
organ of the Bishop. )—Evangelist. 








“Them Pesxy Niccers.” Surgeons and ae 
returning from White House (on the line of — v4 
the Army of the Potomac) report that the negrt’ 
along the route have been of the greatest assis" 

They constantly bring 
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